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F oreign Policy Goulash 


By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D. C.— This essay is being 
written in honor ef Be Kind To Diplomats 
Week; which I herewith inaugurate. With at 


' least five major diplomatic stews cooking on the front 
> burners in recent weeks, the foreign diplomatic corps 


in Washington has been having its troubles: The mid- 


- night oil has been burning very late these nights along 
| Embassy Row while the harassed diplomats have been 


secking the key to understanding of American foreign 
policy as expressed in. these five deals, If the foreign 
diplomats ever find that key, it would be very neigh- 


© borly of them to lend it to a lot of Americans who 
> could use a little understanding, too. 


Take a brief whiff of the five stews, and you'll see 


- what we mean: 


1. There’s the Italian peace treaty ... a product of 


_ the odious period of appeasement. White House and 


© State Department are strong for it. 


2. There’s the Greek-Turkish loan . .. a product of 
the new anti-appeasement policy. White House and 
State Department are strong for it. 

3. There’s the negotiation on the German and 
Austcian treaties. Here we are working on the pattern 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers, which leaves 
@ecisions to “unanimity” among the Big Four powers. 

4. There’s the new set-up for negotiating the Jap- 
@nese treaty. Here we are discarding the pattern of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, and are dealing a 
hand at the table to all the nations who were active 
in the fighting against Japan. 

5. There’s the negotiation on Korea. Here we are 
playing two-handed pinochle with the Soviet Union, 
and are excluding China and Australia from the deal. 

On inspecting this lineup, the only thought that 
comes to me is that Washington correspondents and 
diplomats—the poor guys who have to figure out this 


kind of stuff—are grossly underpaid! 


Undismayed, however, in search of the truth for 
my faithful reaé+rs, this week I took my aching head 
under my arm and went to a noted Washington expert 


| in foreign affairs—Madame Zaza, the gypsy tea-leaf 


reader. 


“Tell me, Madame Zaza,” I said politely, “on the 
level, is there such a thing as an American foreign 
policy?” 

“Silly boy,” she cooed at me, gazing into the tea- 
tup, “but, of course! You are confused.” 

I sniffed with reproof. “I knew that when I came 
in, Zaza, ol’ kid. Stir that mud again, and give me the 
dirt, from the bottom this time.” 


Madame gave me a withering look. “Look, chum,” 
she explained like reciting ABC, “you're confused... 
and you live here. Well, what do you think this is 
@ving to the boys in the Kremlin.” 


“I don’t get it,” I said, “but tell me more.” 


“Don’t you see?” Madame replied as if I were four 
Years old, “That’s where American diplomacy is way 
bhead of the Soviet razzle-dazzle. Shucks, any fool 
can tell in advance what the Kremlin is going to do! 
But do you know anyone who can tell in advance what 
Washington is going to do? 

“That’s the pitch, pal.... Keep ‘em guessing. ... 
The whole idea is to get those Kremlin boys dizzy.” 
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An Editoriai— 


The Lesson of Geneva 


NDER-SECRETARY Clayton has come home 
to report to Secretary Marshall on the Geneva 
international trade conference. His report 

must be a sad one. He must be as discouraged as was 
Marshall when he returned from the equally futile 
Moscow conference. 

The negotiations at Geneva exposed an important 
contradiction in American foreign policy. Although 
the US had long favored a foreign economic policy 
designed to remove trade barriers and restrictions, its 
present political obligations require that it limit its 
trade to its friends and allies. 

“We support the greatest possible freedom of trade 
and commerce,” Roosevelt declared in his last annual 
message to Congress. “We are opposed to restrictions, 
whether by public act or private agreement, which 
impair and distort commerce.” This was the official 
American policy which Clayton took to Geneva. This 
is the policy which he hoped to make they keystone 
of a system of freer multilateral trade. 

As a long-range economic argument this made 
sense, but it was unsuited to the immediate emer- 
gency of foreign trade which must concern itself with 
reconstructing war damage. On such aid those who 
supported American policies had first claim. 

Under a system of relatively free trade, the US 
could assert her technological efficiency and easily 
face all competition in many export lines and under- 
sell them. Under such a system not only would the 
American share of foreign trade increase, but the 
total volume af world trade would expand. 

But the US needs not only markets but friends. If 
it comes to a choice between the two, the political 
necessity outweighs the economic gain. Thus, while 
Clayton was preaching the gospel of free trade in 


Geneva, Dean Acheson, as Under-Secretary of State, 
was spelling out the strict requirements of the Tru- 
man Doctrine. The USA, he said, must prevent “un- 
desirable foreign buying” in its markets; its exports 
must be directed to “where we want them to go.” For- 
eign trade, he implies, is only one more item in an 
increasingly diversified international political strategy. 

Under such conditions it is impossible to achieve 
the desired international cooperation in world trade. 
It seems more likely that the political blocs will be- 
come enclosed areas of foreign trade as well, And 
although these may overlap, they will remain distinct. 

Four such regional blocs are in the process of for- 
mation. It is possible that Europe, west of the Stettin- 
Trieste line, may form one such bloc, based on a re- 
vitalized German industry. The USA, Britain, and the 
Soviet Union, will each have separate areas of special 
influence. World trade outside these orbits will be 
subdivided and shared in the same way in which diplo- 
matic influences will be asserted: primarily on the 
basis of national self-interest. 

The USA, with an inertia peculiar to the slowmov- 
ing American State Department, is loath to abandon 
a policy to which it has been so long and so publicly 
committed. Such a policy, in the face of immediate 
political considerations, can only bewilder its friends 
and offer an easy target for the sarcasm of its op- 
ponents. 

The chief accomplishment of the Geneva confer- 
ence has been to expose this dichotomy. The way in 
which the conflict will be solved, will constitute a@ test 
case for the Truman Doctrine. The lesson of the 
Geneva Conference, like the lessons of other confer- 
ences, was a tangled homily. He who hesitates is lost, 
but so also is he who does not look before he leaps. 














Pietro Nenni 


HE courageous turn in the pelicy 
' of the French Socialist Party to- 


ward a coalition government with- 
out, and probably against, the Commu- 
nists has provoked the ire of the 
pro-Communist leader in the Italian 
Socialist movement. Nenni has attaeked 
Blum and Ramadier in his speech before 
the‘Central Committee of his party. 
: “The situation,” 
Nenni declared, 
“into which Blum 
and Ramadier have 
driven the French 
Socialist Party 
provokes legit- 
imate fears. If the 
party fails to re- 
volt against the de- 
cision of its par- 
liamentarians, the 
socialist label] will 
serve as the cloak 
ef a government that leads an open 
struggle against the working class.” 

Likewise, Avanti, official organ of 
Nenni’s party, has condemned the 
French Socialists. Their decision, A van- 
fi averred, “ushers in a serious crisis in 
the Socialist Party.” 

The difference between Nenni and Blum 
$* that the Italian leader is firmly tied 
to the Communist chariot; he belongs to 
the group of Soviet quizlings who derive 
their power from Communist benevolence, 
while Leon Blum is truly independent, 





Dallin 





at the World 


s. Leon Blum 











rather sensitive to public opinion in his 
party and his country, and is capable 
of drawing conclusions from a changing 
national and international situation. 

+” * + 


Simonov's "Success"? 


Jue Daily Worker is angry at Holly- 
wood film producers who are preparing 
two or three “anti-Soviet” movies for the 
first time in seven years—The Iron Cur- 
tain and The Red Danube. It calls upon 
all those “who stand for American-So- 
viet friendship” to write to Hollywood 
in protest against “the plan to use the 
screen to destroy civil liberties and drag 
us into war and Fascism.” 

It is interesting to observe how the 
other side of this partnership maintains 
the rule of American-Soviet friendship. 
The play, The Russian Question, by 
Konstantin Simonov was running in one 
of Moscow’s theaters when the Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers began. When 
Marshall and Bevin arrived in Moscow, 
four more theatres were ordered to start 
performing the same anti-American play. 

The author sums up his impressions 
of the USA in this: piece designed to 
demonstrate how little freedom there 
exists in this country. The central! char- 
acter is Harry Smith; since he is an 
honest writer, he is of course in favor 
of Soviet Russia. He wants to write a 
book about the Soviet Union but cannot 
find a publisher; he is fired, loses all his 
belongings, and even the editor of a left- 


wing newspaper (PM1) does not have 
the courage to come to his defense. 

When Simonov was in this country 
last summer, it was clear that he was 
collecting material for a novel or play 
along strongly anti-American lines. The 
fact, however, that precisely during the 
Moscow Conference five theaters are 
made to perform this play is of political 
significance. 

Simonov’s play was also hastily trans- 
lated into German, and early in May its 
first performance took place in the fa- 
mous Reinhardt Theater in the Russian 
zone of Berlin. The unanimous opinion 
of al] foreign correspondents present was 
negative; they reported that the play 
was a failure in every sense of the word. 
Pravda, nevertheless, tells its Russian 
readers that this first performance was 
an outstanding success. It reports “gen- 
eral applause,” which — according to 
Pravda—signified “approval of the pro- 
gressive people in America.” 

Incidentally, Pravda relates a story 
about mysterious “blacklists” of artists 
residing in the British and American sec- 
tors of Berlin who refused to take part 
in this play; other kinds of pressure are 
also reported. American correspondents 
and the authorities in Berlin would do 
well to answer these accusations. 

The Moscow Literary Gazette serial- 
izes another play, entitled The Fate of 
Reginald Davis. A U.S. Army captain 
remained “an honest democrat” all 
through the war. He fought in Italy, 
was wounded, and spent considerable 
time in a hospital. In the meanwhile 
the war had ended, and when Davis is 
released, he is puzzled by what the occu- 
pying powers—the US and England— 
have done to Italy. He finds Mussolini’s 
blackshirts back in important offices; 
his Italian guerilla friends are in prison, 
maltreated, or killed; graft and bribery 
are flourishing once again. The responsi- 
bility for these conditions, the play- 
wright clearly implies, lies with the 
United States. The Russian reader, 
however, will certainly find himself 


wendering how it comes that the Com- 
munist Party in Italy participates in a 
government which restores Mussolini’s 
friends to power.... 

Another moving picture now heing 
shown in Moscow is entitled Northern 
Korea. Its main points are reported in 
the Soviet press. In the Soviet zone of 
Korea, the picture claims, “mass con- 
struction of new schools” is under way; 
over a million men are attending adult 
education courses. What’s more, after so 
brief a. period of Soviet occupation, the 
movie depicts a flourishing of “culture, 
art, .and literature.” Contrasted with 
these accomplishments is the situation in 
Southern Korea, as shown in the movie’s 
narrative. Refugees who managed to 
escape from ‘the American zone tell of 
fantastic mass killings of demonstrators, 
persecutions by the police, etc. 

And yt hundreds of refugees daily 


pour into Southern Korea. 
7 * + 


Whe Said So? 


Guess who made the following state- 
ment: e 

“When it meets with no check, aggres- 
sion passes from one continent toe an- 
other, assuming larger and larger di- 
mensions, every time. Yet I am firmly 
convinced that a resolute policy in one 
case of aggression would rid us of all 
the ether cases: Then—and only then— 
would all nations become convinced that 
aggression does not pay, that aggression 
should not be undertaken.” 

And who was the critic of Henry Wal- 
Jace who said: 

“While making consistent concessions 
to the aggressor, it is possible to over- 
step the line on which persons, undoubt- 
edly inspired by the best intentions, slip, 
without noticing it themselves, into the 
viewpoint of the aggressor, commence to 
speak his language, actually justifying 
and encouraging his actions.” 

The speaker in both cases was Maxim 


- Litvinov, on September 21 and November 


2, 1937, respectively. ° 











The Home Brout— 


Bv WILLIAM E. BOHN 








Cuba Libre? 


UR American home-front is wide- 
QO stretching and __ inclusive. It 
reaches from perpetual ice to 
tropical palms. The wide variety of its 
climates, products and ways is constant- 
Jy being hammered ‘home in the letters 
which are added day by day to a pile 
which towers precariously on my desk. 
Reading them is a 
delight, but print- 
ing most of them 
is out of the ques- 
tion. I do, however, 
have a rough—per- 
haps over-rough— 
sense of justice. An 
uneasy conscience 
keeps reminding 
me that I have fa- 
vored the North 
Bohn over the South, 
that I have written 
far more, for example, about Canada 
than about California or Florida or the 
aliuring islands of the Caribbean. 

From Cuba—just to take a case at 
random—comes a stream of exciting 
correspondence. Not much of it will go 
into this restricted succession of para- 
graphs. But I can show New Leader 
readers down there under the soft winds 
that blow up from the Equator that they 
are not completely forgotten and over- 
looked. It always gives me special pleas- 
ure to claim that land of sugar and 
tobacco, of pineapple and papaya, as 
part of our domain. I know, of course, 
that Cubans are proud of their inde- 
pendence and sensitive about any sug- 
gestions that it may be incomplete. 
Nevertheless I sent a note to one of our 
friends down there in which I told how 
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many times the big sugar island had 
narrowly escaped becoming one of our 
states. It was in reply to this com- 
munication that he wrote the letter from 
which I want to tear a piece: 

“You have the idéa, Bill. Cuba is, and 
probably always will be, a part of our 
economy and defense. Where I am sit- 
ting is a shade under 100 miles from 
Key West and a shade over 300 from 
Miami. When an island, a fairly large 
one, is that close, it takes on a lot of 
importance. There must be defense, 
and the people must be brought in line 
with our plans. And of great im- 
portance is the education of commerce 
and industry so they see the obligation 
they have to help. 

“This sugar crop is by way of becom- 
ing a record, yet far below the milling 
capacity of the country and the produc- 
ers take no pleasure in looking forward 
to halving this production. Cheaper 
Sugar seems part of the “answer. 
Cheapening sugar would mean _ that 
costs must be cut. Lower costs mean 
nothing less than increased -manhour 
production, and to obtain this end 
changes must be made in methods. 
Mechanization of field work plus the 
resultant increase in cane yield will be 
one phase. Displacement of men will be 
another, and there is no way in sight to 
absorb the displaced labor. There are 
some. troublesome problems up ahead. 

“If we increase our industrial capacity, 
we step on the toes of the industrialists 
and workers in the US. If we increase 
our agricultural output by diversifica- 
tion, we tromp on the feet of farmers of 
Florida, Texas and California—with a 
certain amount of clamor coming from 
Alabama, Arizona and New Mexico. So 


what is there to do? We cannot maintain 
a decent standard of living without mak- 
ing these changes which I mention. 
When you are down here the fish are 
always biting, the mangoes are ripe and 
those various drinks concocted by the 
mixing of rum with inferior liquids are 
not without their attractions. But to 
Cubans life is real if not always earnest, 
* * * 


The Incomplete Paradise 


Cancers are some _ interesting 
goings-on may develop hereabouts some 
time soon. Political morality seems to 
be at an all-time low. More money is 
being taken into the treasury than ever 
before, considerable public works going 
forward but not enough to warrant any- 
where near the expenditures being made, 
The black market still continues on its 
merry way. The standard of living has 
been little improved although wages have 
been increased over 200 percent since 
1941. This morning I noticed the price 
on a suit of clothes, $60—dand in 1940 
I paid $22 for suits of the very same 
material. All down the line it is the 
same. The value of the dollar is so much 
less that pay increases have not main- 
tained the purchasing power of the peo- 
ple. Hell will pop later on as sure as 
green apples get ripe.” 

” * a 


The South Below the South 


I HAVE long carried around the notion 
that it would do us citizens of the US 
a lot of good to know what is going on 
in Cuba and Brazil. Our inherited no- 
tions about the race problem would: all 
be loosened up if- we get a good look at 
the biological process taking place where 
it is just a little softer and damper and 
warmer than.in our own subtropics. We 
would gain perspective by taking in the 
whole area of African impact on this 
hemisphere. Because prejudices are less 
sharp and rules against race-amalgama- 
tion are Jess rigidly emphasized down 
there, what is g.'1g to happen happens 
faster than it does up here. But don’t 


take my word for it. Listen to a, man 
who has spent a good part of his life in 
Cuba: 

“There can be no doubt that the com- 
plexion of the Cuban people is changing. 
A gradual lightening of the darker ele- 
ments and a darkening of the white. 
The change has been noticeable during 
the last twenty-five years and probably 
prior to that. The gradual evolution of 
the population to a nation of light- 
skinned Negroes seems to be in process. 
Undoubtedly islands of pure blacks wi!! 
remain. 

“The incidence of  light-skinned 
Negroes in positions of authority in- 
creases. The whites find these light- 
skinned ones socially and_ politically 
acceptable, and there is no doubt that 
they are a more desirable element than 
many Spanish-born blue-bloods with a 
strong strain of Moorish blood as found 
in Southern Spain. 

“The number in business is on the 
increase, and many capable quadroons 
work alongside whites in complete 
harmony and have little difficulty in 
finding white wives in the middle classes 
who find that they can offer increased 
living comforts. This alliance of whites 
with browns does not seem to lessen the 
social acceptance within the class group. 

“In the meantime, I will go fishing. 
Warmth is again with us. One finds his 
shirt pleasantly or unpleasantly damp 
after a minimum of exertion, so to hell 
with exertion. The sheep are hard 
pressed to find enough verdure to make 
for a happy life, and we all look 
forward to the day when the rains will 
break and the sward will change from 
sere to green—showing thus that life is 
but a matter of cycles and from the roots 
of the old springs the new. Little 
change, and what change there is may 
as well be for the better as for the 
worse.” 

My friend wrote pages upon pages 
about what the Communists are trying 
to do in Cuba. But did I quote it? I 
did ‘not. 
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THE ATOMBOMB, OAK 


] T is interesting to note the burgeon- 
ing commercial possibilities of the 
atomic bomb. On November 1, 1945, 
Senator Tom Stewart (D., Tennessee) 
addressed a Knoxville audience bring- 
ing native-born, Anglo-Saxon su- 
premacy right up to date. The Sen- 
ator was really carried along by the 





initial back-lash of the bomb when he 
said that, “one of the major reasons 
for locating the atomic bomb project 
in Tennessee is because there’s a 
greater percentage of native-born, 
American, patriotic labor in Tennes- 


i 
~ 





see and the South.” 








About one year later, the Knoxville 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and 


AND THE SOUTH 


By Mortimer Slaiman 


other local civic and business groups 
carried the ball from there and in the 
March, 1946, issue of the Manu- 
facturers Record, they ran a full- 
page ad built around the question, 
“Why was the Atomic Project Lo- 
cated Near Knoxville?” Senator 
Stewart’s fulmination supplied a 
ready-made answer. 

Aside from the appalling insidious- 
ness of both the Senator’s remarks 
and the use to which they were put, 
the following jokers stand out: 

1) The ad claimed that “75,000 
Oak Ridge atomic workers kept the 
biggest secret of the war without a 
trace of leak.” It is obvious that the 
secret was kept because the CID and 
the FBI had devised a security plan 
which would have prevented anyone, 
whether native-born, Eskimo, or bull 
moose, from passing information to 
enemy agents. Even the uninitiated 
know that the army relies on its 
system and not on the man. 

2) It is sheer nonsense to imply 
that the 75,000 workers were native 
Tennesseeans, Southerners, or even 
native-born, The majority of the 
skilled labor (which had relatively 


greater knowledge of operations) 
did, in fact, come from outside the 
region. 

8) Probably the three major con- 
siderations which actually brought 
the project to Tennessee were: a) ac- 
cessibility of large blocks of TVA 
power; b) the inland location of Oak 
Ridge and its relatively less vulnera- 
ble position; and 3) it is a northerly 
point within the TVA power area and 
consequently of favorable climate, 
agreeable to northern workers. 

The Senator and the Knoxville 
business and civic groups, by this 
display, can only aid in strapping 
the region further in a bundle of ex- 
ploitation. The play on the “inteligent 
and cooperative spirit found in Knox- 
ville’s plentiful, native-born labor 
supply,” is obviously meant to read: 
“here is tractable labor—they will 
help you to fight unionization. Here 
is cheap  labor—the supply is 
plentiful.” 

So long as this attitude persists, 
the South will remain feudal, and its 
new businesses will merely replace 
the, plantations. For the well-being 
of its people, and the people of the 





whole nation, it is imperative that 
native-born .tub-thumpings and other 
discredited bait-lines be withdrawn 
by the region’s leaders using them in 
favor of intelligent, local planning 
for industry built around available 
resources and their final processing 
in the region. 





Accomplishing this. will require 2 
genuine will to develop the raw ma- 
terials of the South, within the 
region, to the extent of economic 
feasibility for use by the people. This 
the people need. It is the responsi- 
bility of Southern leaders to meet 
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this need with the materials available. 


Norris, Tennessee 




















Greek Labor Fotia Makris, 
And Intervention secretary of the 

National feform 
Party of Workers of Greece, reports 
that the disruptive tactics of the Com- 
munists forced those who believe in free 
trade unionism to form separate organ- 
izations. They asked the British unions 
for aid, but because they are affiliated 
with the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, as are the Communist-led unions 
in Greece, the British labor leaders re- 
fused. The Greeks unions now look to 
the American Federation of Labor for 
help. 

The Communist-dominated unions rep- 
resent only 18 percent of the Greek 
workers, according to a statement made 
by CP boss N. Zacariades. 

The war: and civil war, Makris de- 
clares, have reduced the standard of 
living—which before the war was the 
lowest in Europe—to a point where mere 
survival is problematic. The economy is 
ruined and the people are demoralized, 
he writes. The Greek workers look to 
the USA as their only hope. Far from 
resenting American intervention, they 
would welcome it, according to Makris. 


Moscow = Togiiatti put Sumner Welles 
Gold ~ on the spot by ‘challenging 
him to prove that the Ital- 
ian Communists get direct financial aid 
from Moscow. The probabilities are that 
Welles cannot prove it, though it is true. 
The Kremlin is always very cautious in 
its aid to the various branches of the 
Comintern, and there is no case on rec- 
ord in which the charge has been proven 
in court. I know that the Comintern 
helps any of its branches in need of help, 
if and when it is a good investment for 
Moscow. I know it, but I can’t prove 
it. Nor can Welles. Incidentally, Welles’ 
charge was made in The New Leader 
months ago, in addition to the accusa- 
tion that the Communists are now using 
the immense treasure accumulated by 
Mussolini and other Fascists. 
Togliatti has also brought a |i!: ‘it 
against Time magazine for its story 
about how Silone and Togliatti were 
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| Trends 


By LISTON M. OAK 











asked by Moscow to turn over to the 
Fascist police the names of Socialists; 
Silone refused, Togliatti obeyed orders. 
Silone has denied it. The trouble is that 
Time telescopes events to make a good 
story. The import is trueg the facts are 
made to fit the requirements of an over- 
simplified, sensational story. Brevity is 
Time’s crime. But we challenge Togliat- 
ti to bring suit against The New Leader, 
which asserts that the Italian Commun- 
ist Party receives money from Moscow, 
that it seized Mussolini’s treasure, that 
it is infiltrated with former Fascists, 


that Communist leaders in 1921 gave 
the Fascists a list of Socialists to be 
imprisoned or executed, and that Silone 
and other decent Italian Communists 
broke from the Comintern because of 
these facts. Time was inaccurate in de- 
tail, truthful in essentia] analysis of 
what happened, as Silone knows better 
than anyone. 


This Hateful I was appalled at the 
Werld universality of hatred 

in the Europe I saw 
three months ago. Europe is a welter of 
national passions. Nearly every Pole I 
talked to, whatever his politics, hates 
and fears the Russians and the Germans. 
The Germans hate the Russians in- 
tensely, other occupying powers in less 


(Continued on Page Twelve) 











Resignation of Dean Acheson 


By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—It has 
W isis Undersecretary of State 

Dean Acheson many months to 
confirm the report first printed here that 
he is on the way out. Last week Presi- 
dent Truman accepted the resignation as 
of June 30. 


There has been much face-saving 
double-talk concerning the resignation of 
the Dean of Appeasement. The Presi- 
dent accepted Acheson’s_ resignation 
“with regret.” There has been some talk 
of Acheson’s departure being “A great 
loss.” To whom it will be a loss is some- 
thing of a mystery, in view of Acheson's 
hard work to persuade the Administra- 
tion to ship Russia some $25,000,000 
more of Lend-Lease machinery, tools, 
etc., despite the fact that the Russians 
balked for a year at even discussing 
their repayment of previous Lend-Lease 
billions we sent them—much of it non- 
war goods and hardly chargeable to the 
joint struggle against Hitler. 

Carefully effaced from the official re- 
cord is the real significance of the event, 
which is that Acheson is one of the re- 
maining top-drawer symbols in the State 
Department of the period of Soviet ap- 
peasement. 

With Acheson gone, the State Depart- 
ment in carrying out the new Truman 


Doctrine will look less like a two-faced 
Janus. But, as the bearded lady in the 
circus told her boy friend, looks aren’t 
ewerything, The retirement of Acheson 
and his return to his law firm which is 
now representing the Communist-domi- 
nated Government of Poland does not as 
yet mean that the State Department is 
at last staffed solely with people who 
are willing and able to carry out the new 
policy of the Truman Doctrine. 


Acheson is leaving behind in the State 
Department appointees of his choosing 
who have done in the past and are still 
continuing to do the work of Soviet ap- 
peasement. The State Department still 
needs a thorough cleaning job. 

A few changes in the lower echelons 
of the State Department appear to be 
scheduled. Among such changes will be 
the imminent departure from Washing- 
ton of John Vincent Carter, the appeaser 
who has been heading the Department’s 
Office of Far Eastern Affairs. Carter 
‘was one of the State Departments plot- 
ters who kept trying to undermine Gen- 
eral MacArthur and to wreck the Gen- 
eral’s excellent job in Japan. 

That the Social Democratic Party has 
emerged as the top political party in 
Japan may be credited in a major degree 
to General MacArthur. If Carter had 


had his way that role would have gona 
to the Japanese Communist Party. Car- 
ter’s departure from the State Depart- 


ment is not this week’s most depressing 


hews, 


It is also understood that Assistant 
Secretary Bill Benton will be leaving 
the Department shortly. In one serise, 
that will be a loss. He has great ability. 
But from the start, his program has bog- 
ged down in Congress mainly because it 
is in Benton’s department that most of 
the pro-Sovietiers are concentrated. 
Renton, in that respect, has beon the 
victim of his environment. 


* . * 


Ix an exclusive interview this week 
Senator Taft told this writer that the 
House of Representatives has agreed to 
accept the Senate labor bill. Senator 
Taft also has agreed to modification of 
the bill to free labor welfare funds froni 
restrictions oviginally proposed in cases 
where employers do not wish to partici- 
pate in direction of such funds. 

4y accepting the Senate’s labor bill in 
place of its own, the House gives up 
such extreme anti-labor measures ag 
those providing that unions could not 
“refuse to let members resign, charge 
excessive dues or initiation fees, or in- 
timidate * members’ families.” These 
peculiarly-worded clauses were the guts 
of the House bill’s union-busting pro- 
visions, They were worded to seem os- 
tensibly against coercion, high dues or 
fees and intimidation. Actually, they 
were well-calculated to provide the 
grounds on which anti-union employers 
could frame any union or union leader 
they opposed. But that’s out now. 

The House also gives up its own bill’s 
ban against industry-wide collective bar- 
gaining and the provision permitting 
private employers to seek injunctions 
against jurisdictional strikes and see- 
ondary boycotts. 

The strategy behind the acquiescence 
of the House is to try to get a bill which 
it doesn’t think President Truman will 
veto, or if he does, a bill which they 
think they can pass over his veto. 

In any case, it is apparent now that 
there will not be any final action on a 
labor bill until next month. What hap- 
pens to that labor bill: depends in the 
last analysis to what happens to publie 
opinion within the next thirty days. 
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The Anti-Semitism 


Of the Communists 


reproduced an anti-Semitic cartoon 

that had appeared in the Commu- 
nist Yiddish newspaper, Morning Frei- 
heit, of September 4, 1929. It is a 
shocking cartoon, although, given the 
Machiavellian ethic under whieh Commu- 
nists guide their sentiments and actions, 
most of the shock probably derives from 
the stupid blataney of the affront rather 
than from its actual content. One need 
not go back~to 1929, however, to seek 
some specimens of this sort. Here are 
2 few more eurrent ones. 

In the French newspaper Fraternité 
ef February 21, 1946, one of the leading 
lights of French Communist journalism, 
Pierre Hervé discusses Sartre’s essay 
Portrait of the Antt-Semite. After criti- 
eizing Sartre for stepping beyond the 
boundaries that Marxism permits for a 
discussion of this problem (that is, fer 
having dared to generalize beyond speci- 
fie social and eeoromie categories), M. 
Hervé presents his own views on the 
matter. He commences, naturally enough, 
with a quatation from Karl Marx: “The 
Jew emancipated himself after the Jew- 
ish fashion, not only in making himself 
master of the financial market, but be- 
eause thanks to him, and threugh him, 
money became a world power, and the 
praetieal Jewish spirit became the prae 
tical spirit of the Christian peoples.” 

No one would any more think of de 
nying the use of a quotation from Marx 
te a Communist than of denying milk te 
a crying babe. But at a time when anti- 
Semitism is rapidly growing in France— 
when at street meetings one hears the 
try “To the crematories!” and “Hitler 
was right!”, when reactionary papers 
shriek “They have all come back!” (2,000 
of the 120,000 deported Freneh Jews 
have. returned)—when things like this 
are in the air it behooved a journalist to 
employ discretion, even in such matters 
as quoting Marx, when he is writing for 
a popular journal. Hervé preceeds to 
tlevelop the argument on his own: 
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“The economic power attained by 
eertain Jewish groups—I believe that 
ene can speak of “Jewish finance” as 
ene speaks of “Protestant finance” or 
ef “Catholie finance” without being 
taken for an anti-Semite—represents 
for their members the terms of their 
emaneipation. The Jews-——by their 
secial and political status—are led, 
like their colleagues, to the support 
of authoritarian and Fascist regimes. 
lt is certain that the anti-Semitism of 
Vichy prevented a treason in fact by 
the bourgeois Jews who already had 
treason in their hearts—as Hitlerite 
racism gave an impetus to the senti- 
ment of community among all Jews. 
And since, furthermore, we know very 
well that the middle classes (to which 
the .majority of Western European 
Jews belong) oscillate constantly be- 
tween the two poles of our society 
represented by the trusts on the one 
hand, and the proletariat on the other, 
ene is led to wonder if the affirmation 
by the Jews of particularism under 
any form, racist or para-racist, does 
not contribute to alienate them from 
the cause of the workers and to place 
them indirectly under the influence of 
the trusts.” 

There follows a short paragraph in 
which M. Hervé assures one and all that 
he is neither anti-Semitic nor, as he calls 
ji, “‘philo-Semitic.” Then he comes direct- 
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By Irving Kristol 
Roving New Leaver Correspondent 


ly to the point: (I have tried to preserve 
the essential barbarism of M. Hervé’s 
prose.) 

“Phe affirmation of Jewish partieu- 
larism seems to me to be inauspicious. 
Aside from the general reason given 
above, there is a question of ideology. 
It is normal, that the Jews, because 
of their situation, should be more 
sensitive than others to the cosmopoli- 
tanism ¢hat seems on its. way to be- 
coming the offensive ideal of a certain 
trans-Atlantic mercantilism. To the 
extent to which Jewish particularism 
detaches the French Jews from the 
problems of the rest of the Freneh, 
and renders them susceptible to a pro- 
paganda that would imperil our inde- 
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pendence, it is a fact which I consider 
dangerous. 

“Is it sacrilege to demand what 
social and political reasons are behind 
the fact that a certain Party can have 
in its leadership a much greater pro- 
portion of Jews than another Party? 

Is it sacrilege to ask why 80 percent or 
more of the Trotskyist agitators are 
of Jewish origin?” 

Henceforth, when Communists break 
up Socialist or Trotskyist meetings they 
will be able to shout anti-Semitic im 
vective to strengthen their sinews. Iso- 
lated cases of this are not unknown even 


new. 
* * * 


Ix Czechoslovakia, the Communists are 
much less subtle than their French co- 
propagandist. There has always been a 
strong popular current of anti-Semitism 
in Central Europe, and the Communists, 
in attempting to bolster their puppet 
governments, have not ignored this fact. 
In Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, 
notorious anti-Semites have received im- 
portant governmental posts. The prob- 
lem of returning the possessions of de- 
ported Jews is one that has recently ex- 
cited popular attention and, among non- 
Jews, not a little ugly anti-Semitism. 
According to the Czech Social Democra- 
tic newspaper, Pravo Lidu, for March 
26, the Communist Minister of Informa- 
tion, Vaclav Kopecky, pronounced the 
following assurances to the Czech 
people: 

“These bearded Solomons, this band 
of Jews whe did not adhere to the 
movement of liberation until the last 
moment, cannot exercise any right of 
priority over the Czechs... .” 


The Czech Communist newspaper, 
Rude Pravo, denied that the Minister 
had said any such thing.~ Then they 
bravely explain just what he did say: 

“The Minister did nothing more 
than face, in a realistic manner, the 
problem of the immigrants from the 

trans-Carpathian Ukraine, many of 
whom have installed themselves in our 
country and have usurped advantage- 
ous economic positions.” 

Even on the face of it, this denial i¢ 
rather evasive. In any case, since the 
“immigrants” mentioned in the explana- 
tion are all Jews, there can be little 
question as te the dominant note the 
Minister wished to strike. 

A last example. Vietor Gollanez is 
well-known te British and Ameriean 
cireles for his work as 2 publisher, editor 
eof the Left Book Club beoks, and a 
humanitarian. He broke with the Com- 
munists at the time of the Stalin-Hitler 
pact and has since become strongly anti- 
Stalinist. In the past months he has 
been busy with his work as head of 
“Save Europe Now,” a relief organiza- 
tion, and in demanding a sane and 
humane solution of the German prob- 
lem. On this latter question, he collected 
his articles into a book, In Darkest 
Germany, a copy of which seems to have 
reached the Kremlin. Moscow Radio, on 
March 22, broadcast thefollowing (print- 
ed in the London Tribune of April 4): 

“Vietor Gollancz is a Jew from 


Hungary who was clever enough to 
fiee to England from the Hitlerite 
danger. He is a journalist, a publisher 
and, on top of all that, a business 
man; with the help of his corrupt pen, 
he has managed to accumulate a nice 
fortune in London. 
“Recently, he made a trip to Ger- 
many and published his impressions in 
the British press on his return. He 
shed bitter tears over Germany’s fate 
and eonducted an organized campaign 
to persuade the world to forgive her 
sing. Gs 
“However, he is not satisfied with 
that. He demands Germany’s industry 
should be restored te her. What Ger- 
many possessed in the days of Hitler 
should be returned te her, so that the 
Germans may coneentrate on revenge. 
It is said that in the Western zone he 
has seen many Jewish victims, an end- 
less number of hungry and dead. Thus 
he had an opportunity of seeing what 
Hitler had done to these people in 
camps. Nevertheless, he does not say 
a word about that in his impressions. 
His pity applies exclusively to the in- 
ventors of the Majdanek death trap 
vans. 
“What is the origin of Victer Gol- 
lanez’s pity for Germany? Why has 
he become such an enthusiastic de- 
fender of those who oppressed coun- 
tries and nations and killed 6,000,000 
Jews? The Jewish press abroad ex- 
plains this by -pointing out that a 
campaign as conducted by Victor Gol- 
lanez is bound to be popular with cer- 
* tain people in Britain and the USA. 
And this means money and a career.” 

Since this was directed at both Jews 
and non-Jews, the anti-Semitic and pro- 
Semitic flavors are mixed in equal pro- 
portions. There is nothing specifie that 
# suspicious person can point at, but 
any anti-Semite gets the general idea. 
It is insidious and vulgar at one and the 
same time. Of course, the facts are all 
wrong. But let’s not be old-fashioned. ... 


a 
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Roger Baldwin Gets the Axe 


- By Liston M. Oak 


Rocer BALDWIN was invited by 
General MacArthur to visit Japan and 
Korea to investigate and give unofficial 
advice on the establishment and preserva- 
tion of civil liberties and the training of 
the people there in democratic ways of 
life. Before he departed, Baldwin visited 
Washington to talk with many govern- 
ment officials about the trip—among 
others, he visited Rep. J. Parnell 
Thomas, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. On 
the basis of this visit, Virginia Gardner 
writes a vicious attack on Roger Bald- 
win in the New Masses for May 20. 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
and Baldwin have consistently taken a 
clear and liberal line on the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee throughout 
its not-so-progressive 
ACLU has condemned Martin Dies, 
John Rankin and J. Parnell Thomas for 
the errors they have made, and opposed 
their recommendations for legislation 
whieh would constitute a danger to civil 
rights. In fact the ACLU has called for 
the abolition of Thomas’ committee, be- 
cause its “principal effect” has been “the 
discrediting of genuine liberals ... seek- 
ing needed reform.” Baldwin is one of 
those who know how wot to fight 
Communism. 

For many years Roger Baldwin was 
an advocate of the united front, the 
foremost sponsor of Communist-front 
organizations. He did not become entire- 
ly anti-Communist until the Hitler- 
Stalin pact was signed. The ACLU has 
always defended the right of the Com- 
munists to function legally. Yet Bald- 


history, The 


win and the ACLU have become the 
target of Stalinist vilification, and a 
simple talk between Baldwin and 
Thomas, which was not secret, is made 
the occasion for the charge that they 
are engaged in some sort of monstrous 
and mysterious conspiracy. 

Thomas is quoted by Virginia Gardner 
as saying that after his talk with Bald- 
win, ‘the ACLU cannot objeet te any 
of the committee’s actions.” I am willing 
to bet her ten to one that the ACLU will 
continue as before to object strenuously 
to all those aspects of the Un-American 
Committee’s activities that threaten our 
civil liberties. 

Miss Gardner asks, “Roger Baldwin, 
what are you hiding?” The anewer is, 
I am sure, that unlike the Communists, 
Baldwin has nothing to hide. I would 
like to ask the New Masses—why the 
delay from “Feb. 27, when Baldwin 
visited Thomas, to May 20? Isn’t it just 
possible that Roger would not have been 
given this hatchet treatment if he had 
not made statements to the press in 
Japan and Korea blasting the Commu- 
nists there? 





@Gromyko has again stressed the fact 
that Soviet Russia is nationalistic, rejeets 
the slightest modification of sovereignty, 
damns the internationalism for which the 
USA stands in connection with the plan 
for atomic energy control, demands that 
the USA destroy our atombemb stockpile, 
repudiates the idea that there be effeetive 
international inspeetion behind the iren 
curtain. 
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half a century ago, there were 

two other Yiddish dailies in New 
York, The Jewish Tageblatt, and The 
Abendblatt. The principles of ‘The For- 
ward were in opposition to both these 
extremes. It was founded for the express 
purpose of combatting their influence. 
The Ferward gave vigorous opposition to 
The Tageblatt which stood for political 
and economic reaction, and to The Abend- 
blatt, which was championing the doc- 
trines of ultra-revolutionary Socialism. 

From its very first day, The Forward 
contended with these adversaries, and it 
has kept up this two-front battle 
throughout the half century of its exist- 
ence. The outward appearance of its 
foes changed with the times, but their 
inner substance remained more or less 
the same. For The Tageblatt, the 
enemy’s forces on the right substituted 
The Wohrheit and subsequently The 
Day. On the left The Abendbdlatt was 
replaced by the Communist Fretheit. 
There were periods during which the 
enemies on both flanks united against 
The Forward. These past several years 
constitute one of such periods. 

From time to time, other extremists— 
anarchists, promoters of “cultural” fads 
and fanatical nationalists— would come 
to their aid. Each of those groups con- 
sidered The Forward the only obstacle 
te their complete domination of the Jew- 
ish community in America. Hence, they 
concentrated their forces for onslaughts 
on The Forward. 

They have not succeeded. In the course 
of the past fifty years many newspapers 
and whole movements that were most 
violent in their attacks on The Forward 
either went inte oblivion or abandoned 
hope of ever realizing their ambition of 
overtaking and vanquishing The For- 
ward. During the first twenty-five years 
of The Forward’s history, its three bit- 
terest enemies, The Abendblatt, The 
Tegeblatt and The Wahrheit, vanished 
from the'scene. The anarchist movement 
disappeared. The Day, which changed 
colors several times in order to improve 
its position for more effective attacks 
en The Forward, made no progress. And 
the Communist Fretheit, which kept 
assuring its followers that within a very 
few years it will not only outstrip The 
Ferward, but inherit its great fellowing, 
has remained, after a quarter of century 


A T the time The Forward was born, 
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ef frantic cfforts, a nondescript paper 
with a negligible circulation in the Jew- 
ish commuvity, If this Communist 
mouthpie-> had to stand on its ewn feet 
ae 2 new peper, it would not last a week. 


* ~ 


Waar were the sources of The For- 
ward's strength to withstand all the on- 
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slaughts and emerge victorious over all 
these adversaries? 

It was not material strength that 
gained for The Forward its victories. 
The Forward was born in the- direst 
poverty. During its first ten years it 
lived on contributions, on small gifts 
from its readers and admirers. Even in 
later years there were long periods dur- 
ing which its opponents and rivals were 
in a much more favorable situation than 
The Forward. At all times, they had 
sources of income of which The Forward 
would not avail itself, because of its 
ideals. They had the lucrative proceeds 
from political advertising during cam- 
paigns, sold space to manufacturers 
when strikes were in progress, etc. If 
material means had been the deciding 
factors, The Forward would have been 
defeated ten times over during the past 


fifty years. 
The secret of the manifold victories 
of The Forward is to be found in its 


spirit. It prevailed by the power of its 
principles. It won out because it had the 











——— THE JEWISH DAILY FORWARD———— 


@ One of the most gratifying experiences in life is that of saying well done 
to an institution that has contributed much in the fight fer the good life, and 
that continues at the height of its power te make additional contributiens to 
truth as an essential in the democratic way of life. The existence ef such an 
institution is a doubly satisfying one in our time because so many that started 
with bright promises and clear voices have wohbled and now lay strewn on the 
waysides of unfulfilled promise and turnings that are inconsistent with original 
purposes. “The Jewish Daily Forward” is, happily, not one of these wayward 
institutions. For half a century it has maintained its vigor and its standards. 
It has never faltered in its devotion to the ideals of a better and expanding way 
of life for America. In this article, Harry Rogeff discusses some of the contri- 
butions of “The Forward.” One major aspect of this publication that has impressed 
us greatly is the journalistic standards it empleys. “The 
Ferward” manages to present the unbiased report of 
news in its social context. The language it is printed in 
is Yiddish, but like all great newspapers in all lan- 
guages, it speaks in terms of universal human nature. 
It is with great pleasure that we salute “The Jewish 
Daily Forward” on this its fifiicth anniversary. Te its 
founder, Abraham Cahan, the dean ef American Yiddish 
journalists, and great secial leader, and te the editors 
of “The Forward” we extend our thanks and eur best 
wishes for the future. 


that the rule of Tammany Hall brought 
upon the city. Once again the Jewish 
masses followed the advice of The For- 
ward and gave powerful support to the 
Socialist Party which was then the only 
force fighting Tammany Hall. (in those 
days the Republicans viewed Tammany 
cerruption with equanimity, because they 
were a party to a mutual understanding 
under which the State Gevernment went 
te the Republicans and the New York 
City administration remained the Tiger’s 
exclusive domain.) 


At first, the fight of The Forward 
against the Tammany giant seemed 
futile. Political “experts” ridiculed it 
as quixotic. But there, teo, The Forward 
proved to lead its followers along the 
proper road. Step by step, the Tammany 
machine was forced out of its positions 
in the Jewish neighborhoods and in the 
course of three years the Tiger’s grip 
was completely broken there. This vic- 
tory over Tammany Hall cleared the 
name of the New York Jewish popula- 
tien which had been blackened before 











devotion of a great mass of people who 
had faith. in their newspaper, stood by it 
always and followed the road over which 
it led them. 

Why did the mass of the people follow 
The Forward? Because their newspaper 
succeeded in convincing them that its 
road was the right one. And it convinced 
them not by mere words, but by practical 
achievements. 

Whenever the Jewish community was 
faced with a problem and acted upon the 
advice of The Forward, subsequent 
events justified the stand of the news- 
paper and gained for it the gratitude of 
the people concerned. Such was the case 
in the early period of The Ferward when 
the growing mass of workers, most of 
them then new immigrants, were con- 
fronted with the problem of choesing be- 
tween two schools of trade-unionism, the 
wltra-revolutionary kind, wnder the 
virtual dictatorship of Daniel De Leon, 
thea the dominant leader of the Secialist 
Labor Party, or the progressive ene, 
under the guidance ef democratic Secial- 
ists. The workers choose to heed the 
advice of The Forward and joined the 
latter. Then years later they were begin- 
ning to‘reap the benefits of this advice 
as their trade unions grew bigger and 
stronger. 

In the political field, the Jewish pop- 
ulation of New York was faced with a 
similar problem. At the beginning of 
this century the Jewish districts had 
long been contaminated by the scourge 


and gained for it the reputation as the 
advance guard of Progressivism in Amer- 
ica; a reputation that grew to impressive 
proportions in subsequent years, when 
the labor unions with a predeminantly 
Jewish membership began to play an im- 
portant part in the general labor move- 
ment of the country. 


* o2 * 


Ar a still later period, when the prob- 
lems presented by the advent of the 
Roosevelt administration and the New 
Deal had to be faced, The Forward 
promptly led off in the preper direction. 
Once again it was fellowed by great 
masses of people who, subsequently, had 
yet another opportunity te be convinced 
by events that their newspaper was in 
the right. The Forward had te contend 
with its eternal enemy on the left, the 
Communists, who attacked Roosevelt as 
a Fascist. During the first term of Roose- 
velt’s presidency, the Communists war- 
red against the New Deal. During his 
second term they femght him for the 
steps he teok against Hitler and fer the 
aid he was rendering to the enemies of 
Nazi aggression. This time the Commu- 
nists had the suppert of the so-called 
Militant Socialists, and The Forward 
was compelled not only to repel its ene- 
mies from without, but also te combat 
a fierce opposition within the Socialist 
Party with which it had so long been as- 
sociated. It was fmally mecessary to 
split the Socialist Party in order to pre- 
vent the Jewish masses from being vie- 
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timized by the devious leadership of the 
Communists and to be spared the lot of 
finding themselves aligned with the reac- 
tionary opposition to the New Deal and 
with the Fascist oppasition to the Allied 
in the war against Hitlerism. 

There were numerous other occasions 
ef a similar nature in the past 50 years 
when the Jewish masses needed the guid 
ance of The Forward. There were strike¥ 
in the settlement of which The Ferwerd 
proved to be the deciding factor. Iu 
mahy cases of internal strife in labot 
unions, and in other labor organizations, 
The Forward effected final agreements. 
At one time the I.W.W. loomed larg’ 
and threatened to engulf the Jewish labot 
movement. Then, too, The Ferward pre 
veiled and its stand proved justified by 
subsequent developments. 


7 * * 


How has it come to pass that The For< 
ward unfailingly charted the right road 
for the Jewish masses to follow? It was 
all made possible, because The Forward 
remained true to the major principles 
that may best be described as Social 
Democracy or Practical Idealism. 

The Forward adhered te Socialisra, 
because it was the belief that Socialisia 
will bring material security with spifi« 
tual freedom. It believed that the tw% 
are interdependent, that only when people 
are completely free spiritually can they 
also have economic security and that 
witheut economic security no spiritual 
freedem is possible. 

The Ferward further believed that the 
road to Secialism was slow and gradu, 
that step by step society will change, and 
that with each gain on the road to the 
goal, the lot of the people, particularly 
that of the workers, will be improvede 
It was of the firm persuasion that each 
victory in the struggle should result if 
tangible and prompt rewards to the 
fighters. 

Hence The Forward, from the vecg 
first, bent its efforts towards a twofold 
purpese: to aid the masses of workers 
in their desire for the improvement of 
their material existence and to serve 
their spiritual needs. It taught them te 
erganine into labor anions anid establish 
workers institutions for the furtherance 
of their economic interests, and it in- 
structed them in the importance of 
Hberty and democracy. HH also preached 
reapect for one’s own dignity as well as 
fer the dignity and the rights of fellow 
humans. 

The Forward evaluated every new 
manifestation in the economic, political 
and cultural fields from the vantage 
point of its principles. In its early years 
it rebelled against De Leonism, because 
the latter negated the principle of demoe- 

(Centinued on Page Fifteen) 
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~ Puerto Rico 
and American 
Longshoremen 
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island in the Carribean, which dur- 

ing the war emergency went through 
a food shortage and suffered much more 
than the mainland on account of the sub- 
marine blockade, today is the nerve 
center of a most unexpected paradox in 
Jabor relations: A Federal judge with a 
‘nationwide reputation as a conservative 
has arrived at an interstate wage-hour 
decision which, if upheld by Boston and 
Washington, may mean more than 
$1,000,000,000 in back overtime to 
200,000 American longshoremen, despite 
the fact that labor leaders throughout 
the island and even on the continent did 
not encourage suits which they patriotic- 
ally regarded as contrary to the national 
interest. 

The magistrate is Robert A. Cooper, 
a former governor of South Carolina 
who since 1934 has presided over the only 
tribunal in Puerto Rico to use _ the 
English language almost exclusively. 
Spanish was the vernacular here one 
eentury before Jamestown was settled. 
In 1936 Judge Cooper sentenced Harvard- 
trained Pedro Albizu Campos and other 
independence advocates to ten years in 
Atlanta for conspiracy to overthrow the 
United States Government in Puerto 
Rico. In 1941 the Boston Circuit Court 
reversed Judge Cooper’s decision in favor 
of a needlework cooperative as bonafide. 
The United States Supreme Court agreed 
with the Boston court that the coop- 
erative had been set up in an effort to 
avoid the Fair Labor Standards act 
which applies to all commerce between 
Puerto Rico and the outside world. 

Due to the language in which it was 
delivered, Judge Cooper’s latest decision 
did not make the local front page and, 
as a result, did not come to the attention 
of American correspondents. 

The decision may be boiled down to 
‘the simple statement that all hours up 
to 40 are regular. To arrive at a basic 
rate all one has to do, according to Judge 
Cooper, is to add up the wages paid for 
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the first 40 hours—and then divide by 
40. This means that all hours in excess 
of 40 may have to be paid at one-and-a- 
half times the basic rate so determined. 


Of bilingual interest is Judge Cooper’s 
belief that to arrive at the basic rate 
one should not be concerned with such 
English or Spanish terminology as may 
have been used to describe a 40-hour 
clock pattern. Even if a contract does 
use such words as “overtime” and 
“extraordinary hours” to describe a 
higher rate for “hours when most work- 
ers would prefer to be eating lunch or 
dinner, or at home asleep—in other 
words, disagreeable hours’—the desig- 
nation, he said, is not material. The 
terms of a contract, he added, may force 
a court to the conclusion that the words 
were not used in the sense that “over- 
time” is in the Fair Labor Standards act. 


Judge Cooper could have strengthened 
the point by reference to the fact that 
“extraordinary hours” was a_ literal 
translation and that “overtime,” as used 
in the contract to which he referred, was 
a liberal translation, of the some concept. 
To reverse the process one has but to 
remember that “overtime” does not 
naturally lend itself to what many a 
writer has called the soul of the Romance 
languages. In point of fact most Puerto 
Rican lawyers generally use tiempo extra 
as a convenient translation of “over- 
time.” The purists among them are quick 
to realize that, as a separate word, extra 
is too informal for a contract. Their 
answer to that is tiempo extraordinario, 
And then they realize that tiempo can be 
misleading. It does not easily evoke the 
idea of an hour pattern and may be 
mistaken just as easily for a reason, 
Their answer to this was horas extra- 
ordinarias. 


* * * 


Jupce COOPER’S decision is of more 
than local significance. Collective agree- 
ments in Puerto Rico are essentially 
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along the same lines as those on the 
continent. In the melting pot which is 
part and parcel of Puerto Rico’s uneasy 
and irregular Americanization process, 
a contract will often follow, almost word 
for word, an American model, especially 
if it has been upheld time and again by 
appeal courts which would have to pass 
upon a controversy arising here. If 
Judge Cooper’s decision is upheld it will 
affect hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican workers, whose additional compen- 
sation would have to be computed in 
terms of billions. The consolidated cases 
against the Watermann Steamship Com- 
pany are typical examples of the litiga- 
tion which sprang up shortly after World 
War II in numerous cities along the 
American waterfront and as far east as 
Puerto Rico and west as Hawaii, in which 
longshoremen sought a court ruling that 
the higher pay which they received, 
under the provisions of their collective 
bargaining agreements, for work at night 
and during meal hours, and on Sundays 
and holidays, was merely one of several 
“regular” rates within the meaning of 
the Fair Labor Standards act—not true 
“punitive overtime.” 


* * * 


Uncle Sam May Have to Pay 


Tue Puerto Rican decision is also of 
particular interest because, if upheld, 
Uncle Sam, not the steamship companies, 
will probably have to pay. During the 
war many, if not all the steamship com- 
panies, came under the War Shipping 
Administration on a cost-plus basis. 

Judge Cooper arrived at conclusions 
almost directly opposite from _ those 
reached by a continental Federal court 
in a similar proceeding in which Judge 
Simon H. Rifkind, of New York, held 
that what now is the substance of the 
Puerto Rican decision “would create 
havoc with established labor relations, 
put collective bargaining in the category 
of a device for obtaining money under 
false pretenses and probably strain the 
resources of a substantial proportion of 
American industry.” Any interpretation 
in line with the course followed in Puerto 
Rico he anticipated as “catastrophic.” If, 
he said, “we must close our eyes to the 
contract in good faith negotiated between 
employer and employees and look only to 
the actual work pattern ... genuine bar- 
gaining cannot live ... The inevitable 
consequence of such a rule would be 
severely to restrict the scope of col- 
lective bargaining, to check the develop- 
ment of agreements more favorable to 
employees than the minimum standards 
established by 1 LSA and to retard the 
use of overtime when national interest 
required it.” 

It was probably on the strength of the 
New York decision that Judge James R. 
Beverley, a former Governor of Puerto 
Rico; José Lopez Baralt, a former pro- 
fessor of the University of Puerto Rico 
law school, and other attorneys for the 
Waterman Company, had the support of 
US Assistant Attorney General John F. 
Sonnett and US Attorney Philip F. Her- 
rick in a pleading that the court rule 
all rates outside the hours of 7 am to 
12 noon and 1 to 4 pm as punitive over- 
time rates, for the payment of which 
employers were entitled to proportional 
credit against their FLSA obligations as 
outlined in the government’s brief. The 
Puerto Rican suits were disapproved by 
labor leaders because of patriotic con- 
siderations in an emergency. Judge 
Cooper held that such disapproval did 


“not afford any basis for this court to 
give any other interpretation to the con- 
tracts than as already indicated.” He 
added that neither did a violation of 
“both the spirit and the letter of a con- 
tract duly negotiated through collective 
bargaining.” 

Bu? Judge Cooper went a step further; 

“It would be difficult to sustain plain- 
tiffs’ complaint if it rested only on moral 
grounds ... I am bound by the inter- 
pretation of similar ‘contracts by the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
also by circuit courts of appeal.” His 
reference to “moral grounds” is consid- 
ered here a vague reminder that the 
Government must face the logical conse- 
quences of its own acts even when in an 
emergency it happens to be the interim 
employer. These words are significant 
as coming from a conservative. 


* * ” 
> - 


Tue Puerto Rican decision is also of 
more than local interest because of the 
legal lineup. With few exceptions, the 
attorneys for the defendant were US 
born. Without exception, those on the 
other side of the fence were born here. 
In fact one of these, who was largely 
instrumental in the original conception 
of the case, had to stay out of the 
picture because of unfamiliarity with the 
English language. He was ably assisted 
by two brothers, Arturo and Jorge Ortiz 
Toro. Arturo is a former attorney gen- 
eral of Puerto Rico; Jorge, a former US 
district attorney. 

Of local interest is the fact that side 
by side with the Federal cases several 
others were filed in insular courts on the 
strength of Insular Law 49 of 1935 pro- 
viding double-time in excess of eight 
hours. The reason for not having in- 
corporated this feature in the Federal 
claims is unusual, Until very recently 
Puerto Rico could not be literally said 
to have a wage-hour law. For a more 
accurate description of the law in force 
at the time one would have to resort to 
circumlocution, for it was a law simply 
fixing a minimum wage. As a result 
lawyers feared that Section 18 of the 
FLSA would not permit consolidation. 
On the other hand, there was no doubt 
in their minds as to the jurisdiction of 
an insular court. 

As special master Harley Miller, of 
the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Admin- 
istration, computed the amounts due 
under the formula of the Missel case in 
Washington—that is, he divided the 
actual compensation by the number of 
hours worked. Judge Cooper decided 
this was the correct procedure and 
refused to approve the objection of the 
Government to this method of calcula- 
tion. 

Dr. Philip Taft, of Brown, and Dr. 
David A. McCabe, of Princeton, gave.“‘s 
very interesting and in fact fascinating 
discussion of the history of overtime 
compensation,” the Judge said. Their 
testimony was by deposition. 

The impression here is that a reversal 
of this decision would be a radical de- 
parture from the train of thought em- 
bodied in  wage-hcur 
Pressed for the reason why he expected 
the decision would be sustained, one ob- 
server said: 


jurisprudence. 


“I have the best reason in the world: 
It is the decision of a conservador who 
refuses to be more popish than the Pope. 
Do you have any such saying in 
English?” 
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1947, a train pulled in to the station 

at Potsdam, the locomotive slowing 
down and a line of box cars clanking to 
a jerky halt. The dense smoke from the 
engine flew off in the bitterly cold wind. 
When the train halted, there came the 
sounds of groans, sobbing and the pound- 
ing of soft flesh against the walls and 
doors of the box cars. A platoon of 
Russian soldiers did not hurry to open 
the sealed doors of the cars. From the 
shadows of the station platform, a Ger- 
man doctor and a few nurses were per- 
mitted to approach. They looked up at 
the numb faces of the men and women 
crowding at the doors, opened now for 
the first time in days. 

It had been a long cruel trip—this was 
the fifth or sixth such transport—from 
Silesia. The dead had been folded into 
the corners, because there was so little 
room for those who still lived. 

These people, and the trainloads that 
preceded and followed them, living and 
dead, were Silesian “expellees.” In the 
night hours, several days before they 
arrived at Potsdam, Russian and Polish 
soldiers had beaten their gunstocks on 
the doors of their homes and had curtly 
informed them that they had three hours 
in which to bundle together their pos- 
sessions—up to 60 pounds—and assemble 
under guard at a railroad station. There 
was a hospital in the district. The sick, 
whether they walked or crawled, whether 
just off or just ready to go on the oper- 
ating table, were also ordered to get to 
the train in three hours. 

The sickest were carried off on make- 
shift stretchers to the station, to wait 
for five ‘hoyrs for the train—tempera- 
ture, 10 degrees below zero—and nine 
died. When the train lumbered into 
Potsdam, 21 more were dead. These 
facts were given to me by the doctor who 


met the train. 
+ » - 


if the early morning of January 18, 


Waar was their crime, these people 
in the box cars? 

They were guilty, every one of them, 
of having ancestors who had been born 
in Germany several generations ago. It 
did not matter that they and their fore- 
fathers had been, for the most part, 
peaceful inhabitants of lands to which 
they had been welcomed years before, 
and to which they had made their con- 
tributions, as Americans of German des- 
cent do here. ; 

For this crime, they were declared 
“Volksdeutsche” and all treated as Nazis 
although many were non-political, and 
many others had been active anti-Nazis. 
It was Hitler who had tried by every 
means to claim them as “Volksdeutsche,” 
but it was the victorious Allies who car- 
ried out Hitler’s design. 

They were—and are ‘even now—being 
brought in this manner not only from 


' Silesia but from Hungary, Rumania and 


the Sudetenland, and dumped into a de- 
vastated Germany two-thirds its former 


‘ gpize, in a manner that cynically violates 


the pledges of the Atlantic Charter and 
the provisions of the Potsdam agreement 
that expelled populations would be re- 
moved in an “orderly and humane” man- 
ner. From the Sudetenland thousands of 
Social Democrats, active anti-Nazis, 
were indiscriminately expelled with the 
others. 

I learned, from unimpeachable sources, 
that more than 4,000,000 “expellees” 
have been lost. They simply disappeared 
in the process of what is called “trans- 
fer.” What happened to them, where 
have they gone? No one seems to know. 

I was in Germany for the Interna- 
tional Rescue and Relief Committee, and 
visited eight Displaced Persons Camps 
and four “Expellee” camps, the latter 
at Dachau and Allach. The DP camps 
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were, I thought, miserable enough, but 
I had not yet seen Allach and Dachau. 
In the barracks at Allach are several 
thousand Hungarians and Rumanians of 
German descent, who have little or noth- 
ing in common with Germany. They had 
been expelled from their homes on a few 
hours notice by Russian soldiers. I talk- 
ed to a Rumanian peasant, a non-politi- 
eal unfortunate of Germanic descent. 
Two years ago, he and his wife were 
ordered out by Russian troops, at night. 
They were compelled to leave their three 
children behind, the youngest several 
months old, and were sent off to slave 
camps in Siberia. Fourteen months later 
they were freed, because they had be- 
come too sick to work. They were to be 
returned to Rumania. En-route, the 
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the East, the camps full of “expellees,” 
the number of people living in cellars of 
bombed out houses, like cave dwellers, 
represent details of the big question— 
the future of Germany. And the future 
of Germany means the future of Europe 
—indeed the future of democracy. 

There are innumerable Germans who 
are aware of the issue, and who are seek- 
ing to create out of what is left of their 
country, a democratic force. They are 
writing, talking, acting against totali- 
tarianism in Germany, whether its roots 
are among the disillusioned youth or in 
the bribes, threats and blandishments of 
the Russians. 

I understand very well that in many 
circles the view is unpopular that Ger- 


many must be helped. But whether you 
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Stripped of their glory, four Wahrmacht officers as they looked 
at Nuremberg as their trials began—the charge: brutal murder. 


train-load of ex-slaves were divided into 
two groups. One transport, which in- 
cluded the farmer, was routed to Allach. 
The other, which included his wife, was, 
presumably, sent to Rumania. No ex- 
planation was made. 

Similar stories were told me by many 
other expellees I talked to in Allach. The 
only hope that sustains them, as they 
sit, numbed and desolate, is that some 
miracle might transport them back to 
their homes. In this fashion, some 12,- 
000,000 have been torn from their roots 
and thrust into a starving and reduced 
Germany, which is, to them, a strange 
land. 


* * * 


I; this concern over human rights 
seems sentimental and unrealistic, as 
some may think, let me add that the 
silence of our Government about these 
mass expulsions and “losses” of millions 
of people, is a part of the great error in 
the poliey of the permanent disablement 
of Germany and its economic enfeeble- 
ment, an error which events now hap- 
pening will force us to rectify—if it is 
not already too late. 

The trains crawling to Potsdam from 


consider the majority of .Germans re- 
sponsible for what happened or not we 
cannot, certainly, hold the youth respon- 
sible. Nor can we fail to do everything 
possible to reeducate them, to guide 
them and to.feed them. A youth who 
was four or five when Hitler came to 
power cannot be punished for the bru- 
talities of a regime he had no hand in 
making. Dozens.of young Germans ask- 
ed me: “Do you hold. us responsible?” 
The IRRC is concentrating our relief 
program on the youth groups. The dem- 
ocratic trade unions in Germany have 
initiated apprentice and youth training 
centers. Those centers that I visited 
were inspiring. One youth training 
school near Stuttgart was established 
with the assistance of one of our staff. 


* * * 


To return to the United States and 
find apathy on the part of the American 
labor movement towards a potentially 
democratic Germany is disheartening, 
and upon the free trade union move- 
ment in Germany the effect is one of dis- 
illusioning shock. 

Free American trade unionism waged 
a memorable fight against Nazi totali- 
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tarianism, and saved proven democrats 
from extinction. The struggle against 
totalitarianism is far from over and, in 
some ways, the perils to the democratic 
way of life are even greater. 

ff we lose Germany to the Commu- 
nists we have lost an important battle 
for the soul of Europe. If we withhold 
financial and moral aid from the known 
democratic elements in Germany, we ara 
conceding a defeat which will blight 
whatever sprouting seeds of hope wa 
may have sown for a strengthened social 
democracy in Germany. Aid and direct 
relief on an intelligent level of political 
awareness must be given to those people 
in Germany who having survived the 
perils of Nazi totalitarianism are risking 
what life is left them in the fight against 
Communist totalitarianism. 

In his UNESCO message, in May, 
1946, President Truman said: “We did 
not strfggle to prevent the domination 
of the world by the Axis powers only to 
accept hunger, disease, poverty and in- 
security in a world made free by brava 
men.” 

Alas, there is not only hunger, disease, 
poverty and insecurity in the Europe C 
visited but there is also the slow-grind- 
ing but ceaseless depletion of the men 
and women who, despite their suffering, 
are still fighting to prevent the domina- 
tion of the world by the new totalitarian- 
ism. Will we abandon and betray them? 


PEN POINTS—, 


A correspondent reports that many 
former citizens of the United States | 
who settled in Russia would gladly | 
return to America, if permitted, | 
They’d be delighted to hear ‘If you 
don’t like it here bud, why don’t you 
go back where you came from?”. 

The House approved the $400,000,000 | 
program of aid to Greece and Turkey, | 
but eliminated the “Voice of America,” 
as useless. They evidently feel that 
nothing talks so eloquently as money. 

General Clay offered a 60-day | 
supply of food to DP’s in the Amer- | 
ican zone who agreed to be repatri- | 
ated. It is an old American custom to 
give a condemned man a square mieal | 
before he goes to the execution | 
chamber. 








professing love for the Jews, objects 
| violently to admitting even 100,000 | 
;more into Palestine. He evidently | 
| loves Jews who know their place, but | 
| that place is obviously not Palestine. | 
| Governor Dewey’s admission that | 
| he is not acquainted with the Wagner- | 
| Ellender - Taft Housing Bill has | 
| shocked many Americans. While he. 
| doesn’t have to be steeped in the de- 
| tailed provisions of the W.E.T. Bill, | 
| he certainly should not be completely 
q dewy-eyed. 

Before being sworn in as Secretary | 
of State, General Marshall asserted 
he could never be drafted for political 
office. Not one Republican taunted | 
him with “draft-dodging.” 

An American airline rerouted its 
course to Turkey to avoid flying over 
Russian-dominated territory. Uncle 
Sam went out of its way again to 
keep American-Soviet friendship from 
going up into the thin air. 

The new 80th Congress has turned 
its attention to tax and labor prob- 
lems. Many congressmen are eager 
to have taxes down, and labor—down 
and out. 

Stalin thanked Russian voters for 
nominating him as a candidate for a 
Soviet office. His running for office 
is the mildest exercise conceivable. 
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HE abandonment of Mihailovich vich or unfavorable to Tito was simply McDowell was flown into the Chetnik ob 
for Tito was the most catastrophic pigeon-holed. In one case, a batch of airfield to head an intelligence team pla 
blunder in the history of either ‘ documents which had been captured by attached to Mihailovich’s headquarters, the 
British or American foreign policy. Why the Chetniks from the Partisans and the British Intelligence maps still placed lis] 
did Britain and the United States pur- had been sent to Bari for translation the airfield in the heart of “firmly held leti 
sue to the bitter end a policy whose and analysis, simply disappeared. Partisan territory !” Fe 
inevitable culmination was the extinction One of the things that presumably * * * the 

of democracy in the Balkans and the decided Churchill in favor of Tito was 
establishment of the Soviet power on the claim that Tito had the overwhelm- Ix early 1944 Allied airmen flying over GENERAL WILLIAM DONOVAN by 
the shores of the Adriatic? A major ing majority of the Yugoslav people .Yugoslavia were told in briefing that, Wartime Head of OSS of 
reason contributing to this catasrophe behind him, whereas Mihailovich’s forces if shot down, they were to seek out the on 
was the activity of Communists and and territory had dwindled almost to the Partisians and avoid the Chetnicks be- made to save them from the Germans. ro 


The combined reports of these aire wl 
men, who dropped into Serbia at many 


fellow-travelers and soft-headed liberal- 
ism in key positions in the British 
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and American Intelligence. When different points from January to Decem- - 
appeared on the scene, young pro-Soviet before the seizure of power, the workers will or- ber, 1944, constitutes an Intelligence ee 
idealists in Britain and America imme- ganize the Red Guard. Later on this loosely con- document of first importance. im 
diately vounteered for service in Yugo- structed hody becomes developed into a firmly-knit, But the world was permitted to know Ul 
slavia or at the various desks concerned gh-disc pl ned Red Army. nothing of their rescue or their reports, | 
with Yugoslav Intelligence. Whether TOWARD _ ‘The leadce of the revolution in all its stages is Films of the rescue operation which th 
these people were actually members of the Communist party, With its main base among were taken under the direction of Tex ri 
the Communist Party or merely sympa- S Oo V 1 E “ y the industrial workers, the Party makes 2 bloc with McCrary were combined with a number Ve 
go np ag ge difference;“the latter the revolutionary farmers and impoverished city of oo goed ripe cso abet to ‘. 
were often more dangerous. oe . . Z produce a military documentary pur- 

Although General Donovan personally A M E R I €* A au patois deme ae = ces porting to show—the heroism of the - 
was never taken in by the myth of 4 : Partisans! : 
Tito and frequently bucked British os. these clasecs.may have. Unier the distaterchip Mihailovich, after all, was collaborat- fle 

eh AO ai age ‘ wean all the capitalist parties — Republican, Democratic, re a ge as 
policy in Yugoslavia, the OSS was far 2 a he ae ing with the Germans! 
from immune to pro- Soviet infiltra- hase amccentng Rotem: yori bo Rgeleetens Oe No prime minister is in a position to = 

: aie as “a9: Communist party functioning alone as the Party : : I 
tion. Among the “Friends of the Soviet Wilham Z. Foster f the toili —s Lik dl ill be dissolved examine field reports and do weeks of bad 
Union” in the OSS were the brothers < te tomng eo re bead reseach before taking a stand on any ti 
Vane and Alexander Vouchenich, both all other orgatusations that are political props of issue in foreign policy. If it was true ma 
of whom had responsible desk posi- the bourgeois rule, including chambers of com- that the Partisans had the overwhelming “a 
tions in the Yugoslay section. Another rene, employers’ associations, rotary clubs, majority of the Yugoslav peoples behnid : 
“friend” was George Wouchenich, who American Legion, Y.M.C.A., and such fraternal them, as the little pins on the Allied po- st 
led an OSS team in Slovenia and who, orders as the Masons, Qdd Fellows, Elks, Knights Fc ition maps indicated; that the Partisans “te 
according to a subordinate officer, made of Columbus, ete. were doing everything and the Chetnicks wr 
speeches urging the peasants to join the SPECIAL EDITION A Soviet governffent will provide the workers were doing nothing, and that the Chet. a 
Partisans. PRINTED FOR and poor farmers with the political instrument nec- niks were turning Allied airmen over to “at 

It was not in the OSS, however, but INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS essary to defend their interests. The whole pur- the Germans—then obviously Britain and suf 
in the British Intelligence that the bulk aY pose of such # government will be to advance the America had no alternative but to sup- inal 
of the damage was done. The man in COWARD-McCANN,I xc. | welfare of those who do useful work. > This is not port Tito. but 
charge of Yugoslav Intelligence for the \ wew ros the case with the present government of the United Churchill’s Intelligence decided him in tion 
British Middle East Command; Major : States. It is dominated by the Morgans, Mellons favor of Tito. Too late, Churchill com- (av 
James Kluggman, had in the early and other big bankers and industrialists. Its func- plains privately that he was “deceived dec 
1930’s been a leader of the Oxford Peace tion is to protect the interests of the capitalist and badly informed.” wit 
Pledge Movement, which was under 4 ° - mor 
Communist influence. Kluggman was THE REAL PURPOSES OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY The Technique of ' T 
generally considered one of the guiding One of the major assets of the CP is its ability te feigm adherence to a Editing Intelligence ing 
spirits of the pro-Soviet caucus on the variety of causes and purposes when these declared alms.are in line with J Ah a a eult 
campus. It is reported from Belgrade the foreign policy of the USSR. Above we reproduce a more candid state- UST how one goes about editing mili- fies | 
that Kluggman—who is now Deputy ment of the real purposes of the CP. The photostat is from William Z. tary InteHigence in order to produce & . 
Director of UNRRA for Yugoslavia Foster's book, Toward Seviet America. From time to time we shall reprint desired effect is demonstrated in am Sov 
under command of the Russian Colonel equally revealing statements of the real aims of the party-liners. We article entitled “Mihailovich: A Poste aes 
Sergeichik—is still an admirer of Tito, suggest that our readers clip these statements so as to have a ready col- Mortem,” which appeared in the Atlantte fort 
Stalin, and Soviet “democracy.” He was lection when they are broached with melliflous-sounding statements by a a ere a ee tory 
the only British officer to offer to testify Soviet partisans and others who are honestly unaware of what the USSR oe ee See ee en ee the 
for the prosecution in the trial of and its satellites really stand for. impressively described as the Chief of ca 
Mihailovich. Sada a: the Balkan Section of the Research and : 

The Secret Intelligence Desk, Yugo- Analysis Branch of OSS. ats 
slav Section, OSS, in Bari, Italy, was vanishing point. This allegation was cause the Chetnicks were in the habit Wolff was not a Communist: at the aa 
in charge of Major Frank Arusidl, ta borne out by the Position Maps in of handing Allied airmen over to the worst he was afflicted with a mild case a. 
early 1944 he employed as his confiden- British Intelligence which showed Parti- Germans. of sympathy for Tito-Stalin—one of the fg 
tial secretary Irene Parent. She did not sans, Partisans, Partisans everywhere, Between May 29 and June 2, 1944, bright young men in OSS who was pro- h -t 
conceal the fact that she was a Partisan. with the Chetniks indicated in only a Allied aircraft evacuated the tail end Tito when that was fashionable. He has = 
She was virtually in charge of the oftice, few isolated pockets. The little pins on of the Anglo-American Mission from had the decency to admit that many of = 
with access to American “top secret’ those maps had been positioned in blind Mihailovich’s headquarters. With them Tito’s early admirers “are no doubt 7 
intelligence. Her duties included trans- obedience to all communiqués issued by went some 50 British and American air- bitterly disappointed now, since the _ 
lation, “pin-pointing,” aad evaluating Partisan headquarters, while, in the men who had been rescued by the Chet- establishment by Tito of Communist om 
and paraphrasing reports before they case of the Chetniks, even the emphatic nik forces in various parts of Serbia. totalitarianism ‘and a police regime of ie 
went in to Reports Office. reports of British and American officers The 50 airmen submitted reports on the left fully as repressive as those of = 

As a result of numerous protests, a attached to them had been studiously their return, as all personnel returning the right.” Yet he still presents Mihai- a 
general housecleaning took place in ignored. One British officer who came from enemy-held territory must do. lovich as a collaborationist. vi 
July, 1944, and Irene Parent Was dis- out of Serbia in June, 1944 was so Many of the airmen had been rescued Wolff related that in 1943 an Amer- a 
missed, She thereupon appeared on the furious when he saw the Yugoslav Po- only after the Chetniks had shot it out iean officer who had spent several x 
streets of Bari in Partisan uniform. sition Map in British Headquarters that with the Germans; without exception, months with the Partisans (later killed vitag 
Her new employer was Colonel Dedijer, he wiped his sleeve over it. they reported that they had been treated in a plane crash) came back to Wash- al 
Chief of the Partisan Propaganda Bu- On August 2, 1944, Captain George with overwhelming kindness by their ington to report, bringing with him is : 
reau in Bari. Musulin and an American Aircrew Res- Chetnik hosts. The reports of the British microfilms of a large number of docu- ee 

* . * cue Mission were parachuted into Serbia Mission supported those of the airmen. ments which the Partisans had captured get 
A Few of Many Falsehoods on a mission which resulted in the . But the briefing officers still con- from the Chetniks and which, according tare 
evacuation of 432 rescued American air- tinued to warn their charges that they to Wolff, provided conclusive evidence of ¢ 

INCE those who make policy cannot men. He was dropped in at the point must beware of the Chetniks! The re- that the Chetniks were collaborating . 
possibly examine the thousands of Intel- indicated by Mihailovich—in defiance of ports of the rescued airmen, of the with the enemy. " 
ligence reports that come from the field, the little pins in Allied Intelligence British Mission, and of Captain Musulin The unnamed officer referred to by This 
these reports are first evaluated, edited which placed the entire area under of the American Mission, were ignored. Wolf was Major (later Lt. Colonel) repo 
and compiled at various desks before Partisan control. During the time he Between August 10 and December 27, Lynn M. Farish, senior American mem- the 
being sent up to the top. Such desk spent preparing the emergency airfield, 1944, the Aircrew Rescue Mission evacu- ber of the Anglo-American mission te is de 
positions provided unlimited scope for Captain Musulin verified the fact that ated from Chetnik territory 432 rescued Tito’s headquarters. When Farish went T} 
the censorial aptitudes of the pro- he was in the heart of solid Chetnik airmen and 120 other Allied personnel. into Tito’s territory for the first time pres 
Titoites. Information which was favor- territory, and that the nearest Partisans Again all the airmen reported in glow- in September, 1943, he was filled with ‘ 
able to Tito was sent upstairs even when were over 100 miles away. ing terms on the treatment they had enthusiasm for Tito. ~ dro 
it lacked reliable confirmation. Infor- This information was sent out. But received from the Chetniks, and on the The more time he spent in Yugoslavia, an 
mation whieh was favorable to Mihailo- three weeks later, when Colonel Robert numerous sacrifices their hosts had (Continued on Page Fifteen) agr 
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INCE the summer of 1946-rumors 

began to filter out of the Soviet 

Union about the deterioration of 
the food situation. The report of the 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan) 
about the fulfillment of the economic 
plan ef the USSR for 1946 confirmed 
the worst fears, ‘(The report was pub- 
lished in English in the Information Bul- 
letin of the Embassy of the USSR on 
February 12.) With unusual bluntness 
the report states: 

“Agriculture was seriously affected 
by the unfavorable weather conditions 
of 1946, as expressed in heavy drought 
on a considerable territory in the Eu- 
ropean part of the USSR. The drought, 
which commenced in early spring (end 
of March) in Moldavia, rapidly spread 
to the southwestern districts of the 
Ukraine and then swept all the re- 
gions of the Central Black Soil Zone, 
including the northern regions of the 
Ukraine. 

“In approximately the middle of May 
the dreught spread to districts of the 
right bank of the lower stream of the 
Volga. Such drought had not occurred 
in the territory of the USSR in the 
past 50 years.... As a consequence of 
the heavy drought in many regions, 
the production of grain crops, sun- 
flower and sugar beet in the USSR 
as «a whole considerably declined in 
1946 as compared with 1945.” 

The agriculture of the USSR suffered 
badly during the war from the occupa- 
tion and devastation of the most im- 
portant southern agricultural areas of 
the country. Reconstruction began im- 
mediately after liberation—in the North- 
ern Caucasus and in the Eastern Uk- 
raine in 1943. But in 1945 the country 
was yet far from reaching the prewar 
level of agriculture production. The 
drought of 1946 struck the areas that 
suffered* most during the war. But not 
only here, the official report underlines, 
but in the country as a whole the produc- 

tion of read (grain), vegetable oil 
(sunflowers) and sugar (sugar beets) 
declined “considerably” compared even 
with the tow level of 1945. This is a 
momentous statement. 

The report of the Gosplan avoids giv- 
ing figures about the amount of agri- 
cultural production in the regions strick- 
en by the drought and in the country as 
a whele. And the correspondents of the 
Soviet papers writing from the drought- 
stricken areas prefer to describe more 
fortunate kolkhozes which got satisfac- 
tory or even good results, “in spite of 
the dreught” without mentioning the 
results of the corresponding district or 
province as a whole. As an exception, 
a report from the kolkhoz “Stremleniye” 
in Livny district, in Orel province, is 
given in Socialist Agriculture for Dee. 
15; the kolkhoz got 8 quintals of rye per 
hectare (this makes almost 13 bushels 
per acre), “several times as much as the 
average in the district”; the average 
in the district was thus hardly higher 
than three bushels per acre (American 
average in 1936-1940 was 11.9 bushels 
per acre). The yield of potatoes in the 
same kolkhoz reached 50 quintals per 
hectare “as compared with 4.2 quintals 
per hectare (or 6.3 bushels per acre) in 
the district as a whole” (The American 
average for 1936-1940 was 121.6 bushels 
per acre). Another example: From Bron- 
nitzk district of the Moscow province it 
is reported, that due to the drought 
“many kolkhozes in the district did not 
get even two quintals of oats per hec- 
tare” (Pravda, March 14); two quintals 
of oats per hectare means 5.8 bushels 
per acre (against an American average 
for 1936-1940 of 30.1 bushels per acre). 
This is catastrophic. Incidentally, this 
report from Moscow province shows that 
the drought extended much farther than 
is described in the report of the Gosplan. 

The Gosplan tries to soften the im- 
pression of its report: 

“In the ereas unaffected by the 


* drought, especially in Eastern Siberia 


and in Kazakhstan, production of 
agricultural crops considerably in- 
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Soviet Agriculture 
In 1946 | 


By Solomon M. Schwarz 


Faculty member of New School for Social Research; 
author of many distinguished works on economic subjects. 


creased in 1946 as compared with the 
preceding year. The harvest of grain 
crops in Kazakhstan and Western Si- 
beria increased by 50 percent as com- 
pared with 1945, and in the Altai 
Territory by 2.3 times.” 

After so many reports in the Soviet 
papers during the war about the excel- 
lent development of agriculture in this 
“second granary of the Soviet Union” 
(the first was the Ukraine and the 
Northern Caucasus) the announcement 


decreased in the Moscow province from 
36,000 to 25,000 hectares, in the Tartar 
Republik (Kazan) from 607,000 to 362,- 
000, in the Yaroslavl province from 51,- 
000 to 33,000. All those provinces are 
outside the Bliack-Soil Zone, and are 
parts of region embracing the indus- 
trial center and a series of provinces on 
the upper and middle Volga. In this 
yone as a whole, acording to Benediktov, 
the summer wheat area decreased from 
2,350,000 hectares in 1940 to: 1,400,000 





Russian Troops in Perpetual Maneuvers 


of a further great improvement in 1946 
might give the impression that the situ- 
ation in the country as a whole is not too 
bad. This would be a grave mistake. The 
reports about the agricultural successes 
in the “Eastern regions” during the war 
were greatly exagerated. This became 
clear recently when the Soviet papers 
began a new “campaign” in connection 
with the decree of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the USSR of Decembr 26, 1946, 
“about the widening of the sowing area 
and the raising of the yield of grain 
crops in the Eastern regions of the 
USSR.” The decree was not published 
in full, but the propaganda in the papers 
revealed a lot about its contents. “The 
sowing area, the yields per hectare and 
the gross production of the most import- 
grain crop—summer wheat—in Siberia, 
the Urals and the Northern Kazakhstan 
diminished considerably as compared 
with the prewar level” (Socialist Agri- 
culture, December 29, Pravda, January 
9). Discussing the decree, the Assistant 
Minister for Agriculture of the USSR, 
B. Saveliev, revealed in Socialist Agri- 
culture (December 29) some figures: 
the decree of the Government asks for 
the increase of the area sown to sum- 
mer wheat in the Eastern regions dur- 
ing 1947-1949 by 5,500,000 hectares; this 
will bring the area planted to summer 
wheat “to surpass the area of 1940 by 
400,000 hectares.” This means that the 
sown area decreased in these regions 
from 1940 to 1946 by 5,100,000 hectares 
or almost 13,000,000 acres, more than 40 
percent! And at the same time yield 
per hectare showed “a considerable de- 


crease.” 
. * * 


Tuts is not an exceptional but rather 
typical phenomenon. Discussing in So- 
cialist Agriculture (March 11) the prob- 
lem of raising agricultural production, 
the Minister for Agriculture, Ivan A. 
Benediktov, mentioned that from 1940 to 
1946 the sown area under summer wheat 


hectares in 1946, or, as in the Eastern 
regions, by over 40 percent. 

It is impossible on the basis of such 
partial reports to calculate a precise 
figure for the grain production of the 
country as a whole, But it seems to be 
rather a conservative estimate if we 
assume that the grain production of the 
Soviet Union in 1946 did not surpass 50 
percent of the 1940 level. 

It would be impossible to review here 
all branches of Soviet agriculture. How- 
ever, as it is a human, not merely an 
agricultural problem, in which we are in- 
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= If you don’t think this country is 
= haunted by a spectre—the spectre of 


2 “Open the Door Richard”—you didn’t 
E read the Communist Daily Worker 
= last week. In a blast that must have 
7 left the cable lines between Union 
= Square and Pravda trembling for 
: days, Mike Gold, the proletariat’s 
= Walter Lippmann, condemned the cur- 
a rent nonsense song as something not 
= quite as menacing to the American 
= people as burning up the Teheran 
2 and Yalta pacts. But let Comrade 
: Gold’s own overpowering prose con- 
vince you that we now stand at the 
crossroads: 

“Yes, Richard is a lousy bourgeois 
isolationist, snuggled there so warm 
in his own indifference and ignorance. 
. - . But Richard refuses to hear. 
How he snores, the bourgeois! Maybe 
a man could find some great symbolic 
meaning in this song, if’ he tried, and 
were a goofy symbolist. The American 
masses take the song literally, how- 
ever. Just name Thomas Jefferson, 
Valley Forge, Tom Paine, John 
Brown, George Washington Carver, 
Abe Lincoln — and then think about 
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terested, a few factual remarks must he 
added about a branch of agriculture 
which is of the greatest importance for 
human welfare. This is a livestock hus- 
bandry. 

Soviet livestock declined greatly dure 
ing the war. Various data in the Fourth 
Five-Year-Plan, published in March, 
1946, made it possible to calculate the 
livestock “in the country as a whole on 
January 1, 1946 and to compare these 
figures with those of the last prewar 
livestock-census—that of January 1, 
1941. Of course the figures are not ex- 
actly comparable, as those of the census 
of 1941 referred only to the old area ef 
the USSR and the figures for 1946 (and 
1947) refer to a larger area, including 
the Baltic states, which in the period be- 
tween th First and the Second World 
Wars developed an intensive livestock 
husbandry. Thus, the deterioration actu- 
ally was greater than is shown by these 
figures. 

The Five-Year-Plan envisaged a great 
increase of the livestock to 1950 and 
correspondingly - considerable improves 
ment in 1946, Actually there was no 
progress during 1946 and the number of 
pigs decreased by almost 2,000,000, «+ it 
is shown in the following table. The 
figures for 1947 are based on the recent 
statement of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the USSR al out 
the means to raise agricultural pro. uce 
tion (Pravda, February 28). Figures are 
in millions: 

Sheep and 
Horses Cattle Goats Pigs 
Old territory 

January 1, 1941....17.6 47.4 85.5 22.3 
Greater Soviet Union 

January 1, 1946.10.55 47.0 69.4 104 

January 1, 1947....108 46.8 69.1 24 
January 1, 1951 

(Fourth Five-Year 

Plan) 153 653 1215 318 

Actualy the decline from 1940 to 1946 
was even greater than show the figures. 
The productivity of the livestocks showed 
clear signs of regress. Andrei A. An- 
dreyev, Vice-Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Soviet Union, mentioned 
recently in an elaborate report on Soviet 
agriculture (Pravda, March 7) that the 
yearly average milk production per cow 
decreased in 1945 to 945 kilograms 
(2,079 pounds; the American average is 
over 4,500 pounds and in the Dairy Herd 
Improvement Associations it is over 
7,000 pounds), that the average weight 
of cattle delivered to the state was in 
1945 smaller by two puds (over 7@ 
pounds) than in 1940, 

This is the background of the Soviet 
food crisis of 1946-1947. 
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Mairzy Doats or Open the Door 
Richard!” 
* 

In justice to Mike Gold we did try 
to think about this, but our mind kept 
straying back to another item in the 
Daily Worker. Just a few days after 
the government paper, Jzvestia, re- 
ported in Moscow that “tango, fox- 
trot and blues” dances had been ban- 
ned in Vladivostok, the Daily Worker's 
gossip columnist, Barnard Rubin, 
reported exclusively: “The Belmar Ho- 
tel’s (Miami Beach) rhumba contest 
was won last Saturday night by—Mrs. 
Nicolai V. Novikov, wife of the Soviet 
ambassador.” Mrs. Novikov throwing 
herself into a “one-two-three bump” 
to the tune of “South America Take 
It Away” would be a sight for sore 
eyes indeed — in Vladivostok. 

*” 

Striking members of the Casket 
Workers Union-AFL in Chicago flatly 
refused to arbitrate their dispute 
with 15 companies in that city. It was 
a grave matter, they said, and they 
were dead sure they didn’t want to be 
stiffened by any doubtful undertaking. 
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(Concluded from last week) 
July. 
OMETIMES, as we contemplated a 
S scanty portion of chick peas, we 
got to thinking of the abundance 
before the war. In the days of scarcity, 
when all one had to sink his teeth into 
was.a cabbage leaf masquerading as 4 
bowl of soup, the memory of dead 
splendors was not to be shaken off. Meat 
and butter, bread and fruit, steaming 
pots and jars of preserves, everything 
that had te do with food appeared to 
us to belong to some world of fable. 
We were astonished as we looked back; 
we could not understand how we had 
ever been able to pass a butcher-shop, 
a bakery, without plunging into it head- 
long—armed with shopping bags. I used 
te wonder how, as an outcome of such 
heedlessness, of so inexplicable an aber- 
ration, I had abstained from smoking 
ten packages of cigarettes a day, from 
wolfing down four meals in rapid suc- 
cession. “Remember,” G. would say in 
the tone of voice in which one would 
have evoked the Golden Age, “remember 
when sausage was 15 francs a pound, a 
chocolate bar two francs fifty, a quart 
of milk .. .?” Nothing could have been 
easier than to buy up a ton of sugar, 
a herd of pigs, a dozen cream puffs: all 
it would have taken was a well-lined 
purse and a stomach that terminated at 
the eyes. It was in this way that we 
came to have a culinary obsession. And 
we weren’t the only ones. Food was the 
general subject for conversation the 
moment two people got together for half 
an hour. There was no avoiding it; the 
subject intruded itself with the torce of 
memories which, though faded, still 
come rushing back in waves, mounting 
ever higher and filling one with regrets 
—in lieu of vitamins. 

In a time of searcity, hunger and the 
sensation of hunger are more often an 
outcome of psychological than gastric 
phenomena: no matter how heavy the 
meal, the sensation of having finally 
eaten one’s fill is but seldom attained. 

That our feeling of hunger, G.’s and 
mine, was to a considerable degree psy- 
chological, I was to discover upon our 
arrival in Madrid. We flung ourselves— 
greedily—on the first food shop we saw. 
It never occurred to us once that there 
was nothing particularly miraculous 
about this shop, that Madrid had several 
dozen such—as abundantly stocked as 
they were scandalously priced. We simply 
descended upon it as if storming a 
fortified place, our eyes bulging, our 
mouths opened wide in an exclamation. 
But by the time we had each downed 
four ounces of sausage, three rolls, a 
mouthful of chocolate, a cup of coffee, 
‘we had to confess defeat: nothing more 
would go down, we had eaten our fill. 
Next, as we strolled about, we made one 
needless purchase after another: almonds 
and nuts, sweets and almond cakes, 
pistachio nuts and sea-food, just for the 
thrill of buying without restraint. But 
our appetite was no longer in it; or 
‘rather, appetite had receded to its 
normal bounds, as though aware that 
we were now in a position to satisfy it 
whenever it should raise its clamor. G. 
and I made this discovery, repeated a 
thousand times by others: that greed 
and covetousness are born of the lack 
of epportunity to possess; that the 
feeling of possession, by which I mean 
the feeling of being in a position to 
possess, allays cupidity. 

+ - 7 


Ar Canfranc, a frontier station on the 
Spanish side, I saw, as though in a 
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dazzling light, the tragie image of the 
idiotic anarchy of our time. At three 
miles distance, on the French side, a 
saint would have gambled his soul -for 
a couple of eggs, whereas on this side 
of the frontier-marker, we could have 
gobbled eggs until our stomachs covid 
take no more. And if, overcome by 
scruple, impelled by rage, we had taken 
it into our heads to cross over with a 
food-basket, there would have been the 
customs guards, the rifles of the customs 
guards, and a brand-new bullet between 
our shoulder blades. 

I wasn’t long discovering that in 
Franco-Spain abundance was a one- 
way street (it was a purely relative 
abundance, moreover; certainly appre- 
ciable compared with France in the 
autumn of 1942, but indeed a paltry 
thing by any pre-war standard). In this 
country, where workingmen have a right 
to only 3% ounces of bread daily, the 
bakeries are literally choked with cakes 
and pastries made of fine white flour, 
but so exorbitantly priced as to make 
one believe he is dreaming. 

The majority of the population is 
nearly expiring from hunger (Madrid, 
Seville, Cadiz) under the calm gaze of 
Franco and Primo de Rivera junior, 
whose images are to be seen stamped on 
every available wall space. In order to 
live somehow, everybody is immersed in 
frantic speculation, each according to 
his scale naturally, while nine out of 
ten officials traffic with their influence. 
(In this connection, I was once the re- 
cipient of the most hair-raising “confi- 
dences” from a one-time volunteer in the 
Franco army who is now a_ police 
sergeant in a sea-port.) 

Bribery has become a national insti- 
tution, to say nothing of informing. The 
former flourishes in the open, under the 
eyes of the police, who also batten on 
it. Policemen, soldiers, priests on every 
street corner. Most vehicles bear the 
initials PMM (Policia Militar Madrid) 
and PMT (Policia Militar de Transito), 
which Madridans translate Para Mi 
Mujer (For My Wife) and Para Mi, 
Tambien (For Me, Too.) Blind lottery- 
ticket vendors, crippled 
scrofulous children, men and women of 
all ages and descriptions offer you, on 
the street, an endless variety of objects, 
from obscene postal cards to visaed pass- 
ports. However flourishing the black 
market in France, rationing has made 
for a kind of bureaucratic justice, for 
which it can be said that in principle, 
at least, it recognizes the right of every 
living individual within the frontiers 


bootblacks, 





of the country (excluding, it is true, 
internees and prisoners) to a food ration 
corresponding to his classification. But 
in Spain, where tobacco and bread alone 
are rationed, one breathes from the 
very outset an air of terrible, inex- 


piable justice. 
* * * 


Tue love of books. I remember the 
director of a reading-room, where I once 
held a membership card for several 
years. Huge, hairy, and flabby, he wrote 
with a beautiful round hand on the dog- 
eared leaves of the registers. [| remem- 


ber this because he made an impression 
on my young imagination by the un- 
speakable filth for which his tremendous 
bulk seemed but the prop. I used to 
spend long intervals leafing, that is, pre- 
tending to leaf, catalogues while out of 
the corner of my eye I watched this 
huge man carapaced in his layers of 
filth. On the other hand, he spared no 


-eare in the handling of his books: each 


volume, no matter how insignificant 
(at that age I read Ponson du Terra‘! 
and the adventures of Cartouche), was 
resplendently clean. He would examine 
minutely the book brought to him in 
exchange for another, point accusingly 
at the least stain or pencil mark, and 
agonize visibly over the faintest scratch, 
which his ferret eyes never failed to 
espy. He made one think that with 
every book he relinquished, a part of him 
had died. He had a very characteristic 
gesture: with his middle finger, which 
was armored with an_ unbelievably 
mummy-colored nail, he would fillip off 
the tiny bread-crumbs caught amongst 
the pages, snapping them, with breath- 
taking aplomb, straight in your eye— 
just to teach you a lesson in tidiness. 


* * ° 


I; is good to think of the infinity of 
things, the infinity of effort; to think 
that nothing ever comes to dead-end 
beyond which it is impossible to advance; 
that nothing is so created as to close 
its own Circuit; that every new dis- 
covery is a new mystery; in sucit wise 
that the disintegration of our own body 
is neither a fulfillment nor an end in 
itself. If for some people, to be aware 
of the impossibility of conducting human 
undertakings to some appointed end is 
tantamount to a feeling of the vanity 
of things, it is in my case a source of 
great consolation. Perhaps because I[ 
should not turn out to be the only per- 
son never to have done anything whicao 
had always been, had from all time been 
destined to be. 


I have the impression of never saying 
enough; of cheating myself. It always 
costs me a struggle to curtail a passaze, 
a scene, a dialogue. When I rework a 
page, the new version will be at least 
a page long, plus a line. Two things 
concur to this, I think. First: being 
very sparing of conversation in my daily 
life, I make up or it by writing more. 
Second: the great difficulty I experience 
in faithfully translating images; the 
sensation, finally, of verbal insufficiency, 
all these lead me to a strong conviction 
of betrayal of my subject. So that I 
am no doubt inclined to redeem a defi- 
ciency in quality by quantity. In truth, 
the fat book, the full-bodied folio, the 
manuscript leaf crowded with tiny script 
are very dear to me: they are a joy to 
the eye, the sense of touch. 


To be sure, I detest, as much as the 
next man, dilution and much speaking 
to no purpose. But everything seems to 
me so exceptional, so prodigiously unex- 
pected, that the least play of light and 
shadow would need a book-length de- 
scription. To narrate the silence, the 
emptiness, the echo of a word, the 
weight of a look, and all such apparently 
commonplace and insignificant things, 
implies infinite possibilities, each more 
marvelous than the others. When Paul 
Valéry says that he is incapable of 
writing a novel because he could never 
summon up any interest in, for instance, 
a knock at the door, he seems to me to 
show a complete incomprehension of tie 
extraordinary power of evocation which 
can be excited by a simple knock on a 








closed door. The poetic reverberation, 
the epic halo of even an unimportant act 
may attain to unsuspected power, out of 
all proportion, it would seem, to the ele. 
ments that constitute that act. On either 
side of the door two worlds in the full 
of their mutation may hang upon the 
signal given by a finger on a planed 
beard—for their fulfillment in one or 
another direction. If I had the time, if 
I felt no obligation to more urgent things, 
I could write astounding storiés about a 
cactus thorn, a penny fallen from my 
window, on the cigarette burning away 
under my nose, on the cry that has just 
gone up for help, on you who are reading 
me and whom I do not know, but whom 
I know better than you know yourself, 
on myself whom I sha'l never know; and 





I should write vse ianastie history of 
every word of every vocabulary present 
and future. Because nothing that is 


merits indifference; and because, ina 
everything that is I should like to be, 
~ */ * 


To drink at every spring. To imbibe 
from every liqueur. To haye an un 
quenchable thirst. I have actually wished 
I could cross more deserts than is possi+ 
ble for any one man and any one life, 
so as finally to achieve the certitude of 
never drinking my absolute fill of joys 
and sorrows. I could have wished to 
miss nothing. I should have liked to 
make every discovery, participate in 
every experience, pay with every globule 
of my blood. I should like to froth and 
foam night and day, never to sleep, nor 
give myself time to forget’my thirst. I 
could have wished never to fumble this 
exceptional change of being alive. 

My appetite for life is so monstrous 
that, as I look back over my thirty-five 
years, it seems to me, at times, as though 
I had never done anything worth the 
candle. In fact I am persuaded I shall 
never know the fatuous joy of him who, 
with belly full and bladder swollen, lets 
out a notch in his belt and exclaims? 
“There ... yes, I've had my fill!” 

The phenomenal tapacity for absorp- 
tion demonstrated by man. It seems that 
his body, and even more, his soul, até 
made in such a way as to bear up undef 
every violation. You will not oblige 4 
lion to take over the life style of a jackal, 
an eagle the creaturely ways of the lien. 
But legion are the men who lead a dog’s 
life. 

‘(Written for The New Leader i 
French and translated by 
Felix Giovanelly) 





"HEADACHE" 


We regret that the excerpts from Jeaa 
Malaquais’ Journal (May 17) appeared 
under the tongue twister “social abysses 
and precipices of our time.” The head- 
line was stuck on in great haste at ths 
printing plant by default of the Literary 
Editor, who neglected to provide a proper 
head. Our apologies to M. Maliquais and 
our readers. 
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_ munity is not a construction ... 
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Reviewed by R. RICHARD WOHL 


COMMUNITAS. By Percival and Paul Goodman. Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press. 141 pages. $6.00. 


have written a wonderfully ironic and intelligent book on some of our most 


H OW the gods must be laughing! A novelist-critic, and his brother, an architect, 


fundamental social problems. They have disguised it as a book on community 
planning, while, in truth, it is a synthesis of social theory. Not only have they written 
a very clear and very sound book, but they have written it with just enough wit and 
irreverence to get it widely read. The only tragedy that may befall it (and this, in 
truth, would be the cream of the jest) would be for the great audience of professional 


social scientists to read it and not get 
the point. 

The authors have taken as their sub- 
title, and as their theme, the idea that 
a community is a “means of livelihood 
and a way of life.” They have analyzed 
the life of a community on three levels. 
First, the ecological, in which they dis- 
cuss the density of populations and their 
relation to the continuity and coherence 
of the culture. Of the status quo they 
have only this to say: “. .. it has re- 
mained for our generation to perfect the 
comn.unity arrangement that is the worst 
possible, namely the home of the average 
American.” It is a home that is an “in- 
sane asylum of the spirit.” As a result, 
“we are in the full tide of cultural 
schizophrenia.” 

Their second level of analysis consists 
of an inquiry into the economic structure 
and its impact on the community. Intro- 
ducing the concept of “technological sur- 
plus” (which is an elegant and different, 
but realistic, approach to contemporary 
overproduction in the face of vast, im- 
mediately apparent need) they conclude 
that a system in which competition for 
profits has all but ceased, but in which 
profits remain is not only self-defeat- 
ing economically but politically as well. 
“When the system depends upon all the 
machines running, unless every kind of 
goods is produced and sold, it is impos- 
sible to produce bread.” This in a single 
crisp dictum they have summarized the 
economics of Keynes, and have reached 
a conclusion that professional economists 
still treat with the suspicion of a novelty. 
“The people of the surplus economy,” 
they continue, “exercise no direct poli- 
tical initiative at all. It is impossible to 
discover any loophole where the ordinayy 
man can intervene to determine his spe- 
cific work or his community life... .” 
A strong statement, one which careful 
readers might wish to see qualified, but 
one which can be made in view of the 
awful, daily documentation which is pro- 
vided for it in nearly every branch of 
our lives. 

Finally, they attempt to collect to- 
gether the elements of an evaluation of 
the impact on community living of the 
primary values of civilized gregarious- 
ness: human solidarity and its relation 
to the value and security of the indi- 
vidual. Here, as elsewhere, the authors 
lean heavily on the acuteness and sarcasm 
of Veblen. “The neighborhood,” they 
note, “is a unit of emulation and invi- 
dious imputation.” They point to the 
rather obvious social deterioration bred 





by the very wealth and productivity in 
the United States. “Yet we do not sup- 
pose,” they grimly observe, “that anyone 
would take the American standard of 
living seriously.” Neither do they put 
much hope in a top-dressing of meliora- 
tive “education.” “Careless populariza- 
tion of university products,” they re- 
mark tartly, “will injure the solid ece- 
nomie value of illustrated weeklies.” 
Out of this welter of social pathology 
and disorganization they have built their 
program on the fundamental axiom that 
the primary material and ultimate goal 
of planning is the community. “A com- 
its chief 
part is always people, busy or idle, 
€n masse or a few at a time.” A plan of 
the community life involves and sums up 
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a theorem in morality. It is always a 
manifesto of the values of the com- 
munity. In this the authors stand far 
from the cost-price calculus in which 
much of the discussion of economic plan- 
ning takes place. “One of the most evi- 
dent aspects of modern community plan- 
ning,” they note, “is just the attempt to 
mediate between the economy and the 
technology, to realize more productivity, 
quantitatively, by suggesting new cul- 
tural arrangements.” 

The central portion of the book con- 
sists of three community plans each of 
which is fully analyzed by the authors. 
They favor the second of these com- 
munity “paradigms.” In planning a 
region for satisfying industrial work, 
they lay down four basic conditions 
which must be met: (1): The home must 
be rehabilitated as a social and economic 
unit. It should be used to destroy the 
synthetic dichotomy of production and 
distribution, and become a synthesis of 
beth these functions. As the situs of 
home industry it would provide part 
ef the economic product of the com- 
munity, at the same time establishing 
a reciprocal relation by serving as 


a consumer of home-produced goods and~ 


services now produced outside the home 
because of the drudgery and time in- 
volved. This reinforces. the place of 
the home as a social unit; (2): the 
worker has a political as well as an eco- 
nomic stake in his work. He should be 
given a voice in the design and use of his 
machines, and a political voice on “the 
basis of what they know best (namely, 
their specific industry), in the national 
economy.” (3): To overcome the psycho- 
logical stultification of modern, minute 
sub-division of labor, worker selection 
and job location should be based on a 
consideration of industrial production 
“as a way of life.” (4): To overcome 
the anonymity and social problems of 
mass urban centers a decentralization 
based on relatively autonomous regional 
areas is recommended. 

The authors point out that it may ap- 
pear that their concept of smaller units, 
political and psychological industrial 
selection, and the provision of double 
markets, will tear apart the highly 
unified national economy we now possess, 
but they discount the possible harm 
“...It is always a question whether the 
vegionalist and syndicatist method is not 
more efficient in the end, when inven- 
tion . . . is not inhibited . . . and the 
job is its own incentive. But most im- 
portant of all, it must be remembered 
that we are here aiming at the highest 
and nearest ideals of external life: lib- 
erty ... responsibility ... and a say 
in what a man lends his hands to.” 

The Goodmans have woven the various 
secial science disciplines together, taking 
what concepts they needed from each to 
evolve a notion of “human nature” and 
human énds. They have stated their 
values openly, without dogma. They ad- 
mit other, contrary, value judgments as 
alternative hypotheses, and so carry the 
discussion forward. In so doing they 
have abandoned that dry crust long 
nibbled by unimaginative academicians: 
that objectivity that rejects value judg- 


nge to Academicians | | Poet Laureate of F rench CP} 


Reviewed by LOUIS CLAIR 
AURELIEN. By Louis Aragon. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. Two vols., 


680 pages. $6.00. 


a second Victor Hugo, has written his magnum opus, a novel, Aurelien, in two 


\ RAGON, France’s leading Stalinist writer, whom some have tried to make into 


thick volumes. Listen: 


Aurelien has come back from the first world war disgusted with himself and the 
world, but with enough money to live an easy bachelor’s life. Women provide an 
interesting pastime, however: “Aurelien took an infinite delight in imagining women’s 
underclothes and undressing them in his mind, completely downright and even cruel 
in his candor.” Thus the months go by rather interestingly, yet something is missing— 


there is no love.... Then, one day, the 
great shock, un grand amour: a pure 
and innocent, yet married, mysterious 
woman from somewhere out in the sticks 
crosses Aurelien’s path. Her name is 
Berenice and she is “just at the right 
age to be unfaithful to her husband.” 
The stage is set in the first few pages. 
The rest of the two volumes —a little 
more than 600 pages — contains the de- 
tailed account of why they never got to 
sleep together—the tragedy of which is 
poignantly brought out against the back- 
ground of general whoring all around 
the main protagonists. The point is, you 
see, that the two lovers are not really in 
love with each other, they are “in love 
of the absolute.” And that proves a 
rather elusive sort of thing. So the 
reader is dragged through a great wealth 
of descriptions of Paris in the early 
twenties: surrealist painters, war vet- 
erans, aging theatre stars, businessmen 
who are ruthless and others that have 
hearts of gold, cocktail parties, exhibi- 
tions, little tarts, demi-monde and grand 
monde, wines and good food — it’s all 
rather bewildering in the first few hun- 
dred pages and terribly tedious after- 
wards: The minority of readers that will 
have the fortitude to read through all 
of it must really possess exceptional 
stamina. 

Twenty years ago one would have 
taken this as a gigantic hoax by one of 
France’s most promising surrealist poets. 
The trouble is that this is 1947 and 
Aragon is dead serious. Years ago 
Aragon decided to become respectable 
and the disreputable character who 
wrote the brilliant Le Paysan de Paris 
has indeed become a sort of official head 
of the “progressive” literary set. The 
violent rebel, the co-founder with André 
Breton of surrealism, became in the 
thirties the main Stalinist hackwriter, 
accomplished the astounding feat of writ- 
ing a whole book of' poetry on the rather 
unpoetic industrialization of the Urals, 
Hourrah VOural, swooning over the so- 
cialist ploughshares and tractors, the 
Stalinist assembly lines and the Udianiki 
from Tashkent. Later, the new Moscow 
line was to go in for “social realism”; 
Aragon promptly responded and soon 
his rather insipid and flat social novels, 
among which the Bells of Basel is rela- 
tively the best, could be found in every 
right-thinking party member’s library. 








Aragon then also edited the leading 
Stalinist literary quarterly, Commune, 
and the vile communist afternoon paper, 
Ce Soir. Came war and defeat, and after 
a short period of disappointments and 
doubts (see some of the poems in Le 
Créve-Ceur) Aragon went into the un- 
derground, writing and publishing. The 
nationalist poetry written then reached 
a level never really matched by the most 
obscene of official patrioteering poetry 
a la Dérouléde. The former surrealist 
rebel went around draped in the tricolore, 
every inch a Victor Hugo for the masses 
—an ineredible sight. 

After the liberation, Aragon wrote 
critical essays, short stories and pole- 
mical articles against all those who hap- 
pened not to be in tune with the current 
party line in literature and politics. This 
now is his first full-length post-war novel 
— thrice-too-long-a-novel—that we have 
been given by the tsar of French “pro- 
gressive” Jetters. 

The decay and decomposition of one 
who once undoubtedly was among the 
greatest literary talents of France is not 
a pretty sight; indeed, the whole exhibi- 
tion has something painful about it. One 
almost feels the need to apologize—“You 
know this can’t really be the best he’s 
able to do nowadays.” I hardly have read 
a more insipid, a more tedious and 
shallow work in many years. What 
Aragon intended to do remains obscure. 
Was this supposed to be a novel of man- 
ners and a_ satirical attack against 
French society after the war? The decay 
Aragon describes is presented with too 
many loving and understanding twinkles 
of the eye. A psychological study? The 
love story resembles nothing more than 
those romans roses on which whole 
generations of French virtuous maidens 
have been slowly prepared for the facts 
of life. 

Thus, if anyone should want to read 
these almost 700 pages, he should only 
read them as a sort of document of the 
astounding collapse of a literary and 
political turncoat who once was a poet. 
This Jatest work of Aragon, who set out 
to épater le bourgeois and has now grown 
respectable and somewhat potbellied in 
the service of Stalin’s propaganda 
service, is painful and embarrassing to 
behold. Let me have a proletarian novel 
any day! 





ments if they are openly stated, but al- 
lows them to skulk in the background of 
the argument, concealed in the implica- 
tions of the theses. The conflicting 
value premises of society can be recon- 
ciled, if it is at all possible to do so 
through discussion, by putting them for- 
ward as alternative possibilities and ex- 
ploring the implications of each of them. 

Orthodox economists, anthropologists, 
social psychologists and sociologists are, 
at the present time, almost totally un- 
equipped to deal with the effects of a 
planned situation, and this by default. 
Last June, Professor Carl C. Taylor, 
president of the American Sociological 
Society, reported his experience in a con- 
crete planning situation. He and a group 
of sociologists were called in by the U. S. 
Government to aid in planning an irriga- 
tion project in the Columbia River Basin. 
Twenty-eight questions were asked of 
the sociologists, of which these were 
typical: What kind of farms would be 
most suitable in the area? What would 
be the optimum number of new settle- 
ments? Where should schools, churches, 
recreation centers be established? What 
would be “the most advantageous pattern 
of local governmental units’’? 


The sociologists did not know. They 
were helpless. “The sociologist,” re- 
ported Dr. Taylor, “could bring little 
more than knowledge gained from the 
analysis of social phenomena which had 
resulted from unplanned developments, 
and a general, seldom precise, knowledge 
of the mistakes and pathologies which 
had resulted from Utopian social plan- 
ning. In the face of these facts they had 
a quota of social reformers and promoters 
seeking to pinch hit for them on com- 
mittee assignments.” 

This challenge of ignorance on the 
part of professional social scientists has 
been accepted by the Goodmans, Their 
book is a reply to it. Their only prede- 
cessor has been Robert Lynd whose book, 
Knowledge for What? although six years 
old has still failed to stir the profes- 
sionals to action and productive research. 
Communitas is a long step in the direc- 
tion of productive inter-disciplinary re- 
search, Alert social scientists will read 
this book, if they are wise they will heed 
it, and the wisest of them will follow it 
in its method, and revive the social 
sciences, now almost entirely a barren 
ground, arid with pedantry, and strewn 
with the parched thistles of jargon. 








: The Practicality of “Escapism” 


for rice, flour and molasses, fer a roof 


Reviewed by TRAVERS CLEMENT 
THE PORTABLE THOREAU. Edited by Carl Bode. New York: The Viking Press. 


696 pages. $2.00. 


URSED with -Walden’s having become required reading for generations of high 
school youngsters, Henry David Thoreau is known primarily as the New Eng- 
lander who took to the woods and wrote boringly about it. Currently, however, 

he seems to be staging a come-back. Quite a collection of essays, Ph.D. theses and books 
have been written about him lately and now Viking Press issues a generally excellent 
pocket edition of his writings, containing lengthy selections from his little read A Week 
en the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, The Maine Woods, miscellaneous nature essays, 
poems, letters and excerpts from his journal as well as the better known essay on 


Civil Disobedience and the famous 
Walden. 

It appears, therefore, that we are ex- 
periencing something of a Thoreau re- 
vival. Even if it is to remain a modest 
one, it seems pertinent to seek the 
reasons for it. 

These are, I believe, somewhat compli- 
eated. It is obvious, of course, that 
Thoreau’s emphasis on the right of 
conscience, the dignity of man, and his 
concept that the Perfect State would be 
one which was practically non-existent 
(“even would not think it inconsistent 
with its own repose if a few were to 
live aloof from it, not meddling with it, 
nor embraced by it’’) strikes a responsive 
chord today. Yet if only that—which I 
don’t for a moment imply is not mo- 
mentous given the present state of man 
and society—were involved, why not re- 
turn instead to the ideological fathers 
of the French Revolution and the British 
liberals of the 19th Century who are un- 
matched for sustained eloquence on these 
matters? 





The explanation, it seems, lies deeper. 
Except for his essay on Civil Dis- 
obedience and his championing of John 
Brown and the anti-slavery cause, in 
fact, Thoreau’s writings are not over- 
burdened with social significance in any 
direct sense. It is true that his transeen- 
dental anarchism is never too far away 
and emerges in frequent asides even 
when he is concentrating en his muskrats 
or the surface of Walden Pond, hoeing 
his bean field or penetrating the wilds 
of Penobscot. But what seems to me of 
far more significance is that he reduces 
life to proportions in which the indi- 
vidual counts not merely because Thor- 
eau says he counts, but because his en- 
vironment and relation to it is such that 
he comes to have meaning as an indi- 
vidual. Thus when Thoreau writes about 
economy, for example, it is not some 
vast inhuman abstract mechanism with 
its own laws, allowing on oecasion mil- 
lions to starve while granaries are 
bursting with wheat and corn, but a 
subject that deals with what he spent 





over his head, and how he got together 
the few dollars to pay for them. . 

Such information may not be too help- 
ful for us today, but there is no doubt 
that there is powerful vicarious pleasure 
in being able to transport oneself via the 
printed page from a world in which 
everything seems to have become so 
hopelessly complicated that life in it re- 
minds one of nothing so much as a night- 
mare in which the dreamer goes on 
ceaselessly repeating a mechanical action 
that is endlessly frustrated into a world 
in which everything is simple, logical, 
and in which those basic problems that 
need to be solved lend themselves to 
individua! solution. For this last is the 
process alone from which flows a sense 
of individual well-being and power—not, 
of course, the power of the homocidal 
maniacs we now tend to associate with 
the word, but rather that of craftsman 
or artist over his material. 

Such, I think, is the real basis of 
Thoreau’s attraction today. It is not 
so much Thoreau who attracts us as it 
is Thoreau’s world, circumscribed as he 
chose to circumscribe it in his literary 
life. 

This suggests that the current interest 
in Thoreau is a form of escapism. I 
think this is true, but it is a queer notion 
nowadays that those who seek solitude 
on occasion in order to think out courses 
ef action and ways of life that make 


* sense are “escapists” while those “prac- 


tical” men who are always “going placeg? 
in clattering herds but mever seem ty 
arrive ‘any place worth reaching arg 
facing up to the realities of life. It ig 
in this sense only that Thoreau ean hy 
called an escapist. It is very evident 
from his writings that he did not. 9 
into the woods to escape, but to grapple 
with some of the basic problems not only 
of his time but of all time. Perhaps thiy 
is why his works have more significants 
for us today than the writings of any 
of his illustrious New England ¢on. 
temporaries whose reputations far ex. 
ceeded his own in his day and, in the 
case of Emerson, perhaps exceeds it 
today though I haven’t discovered aay 


one lately who is particularly excited’ 


about Emerson. 

Finally, for that strange breed of 
radicals for whom nothing counts but 
action, it may be well to point out that 
Thoreau once went to jail—briefly it is 
true, but he went—for his principles aad 
that recent researches have tended to 
indicate that Walden was a station on 
the underground railway stretching from 
the slave states to the Canadian border, 

This portable edition of Thoreau is 
adequate. It probably contains much 
more of his work than any except a few 
enthusiasts will actually read. The intro- 
duction and editorial comments by Carl 
Bode supply some information that the 
average reader will want te know, but 
add nothing to the stature of the book, 
There is a brief bibliography. 





The Crities’ 


. 


They have announced their decisions, and stepped down from the bench. The 


"Tier ave am reviewers have sat in solemn judgment on the season’s plays. 


dust of the Drama Critics’ 
Algonquin. 


Circle has been washed from the halls of: the 


But some of the pundits have shaken the powder from their wigs, and washed 
their wrinkled robes, in public. It is time, therefore, that the publie receive the true 


version of this year’s drama awards. 


There is talk of a European tour for 
“All My Sons,” the critics’ choice as best 
play of the year. Abroad, there is little 
doubt that when, at the closing curtain, 
the arms manufacturer kills himself, his 
act will be taken as a sign that capitalist 
society should commit suicide. Before 
that fatal moment, I wish to report. 


John Mason Brown announced, at the 
meeting, that voting for the best plays 
would be according to the “Shipley 
Plan.” Brooks Atkinson revealed to the 
public, in a scintillant Sunday column, 
the complete perplexity of the critics as 
to the procedure. From this point, the 
stories differ. 

The accountants summoned te explain 
proportionate balloting to the Circle 
were not (as one reporter-member aver- 
red) Weinstein, Weinsteen, and Wein- 
stone, but M’Guillicohen, Unbound, and 
O’Reillahooly. The Chairman declared 
himself satisfied, and the voting pro- 
ceeded. 

I trust that the validity of the critics’ 
judgment as to the season’s best plays 
was greater than their accuracy ia tell- 
ing what transpired at the meeting. 
Even Brooks Atkinson, whose light 
touch played pleasantly over a faithful 
account of the proceedings, confused a 
goatee with an imperial. (He may be 
consoled, next time he eats an Italian 
meal, with the thought that in Italian 
the one word pizza is used for both types 
of hirsute adornment, as well as for the 
fiat tomato-bread.) Several of the critics 
~in fact, a majority—even thought that 
“Brigadoon” is the season’s best musical. 


But to the polls! I had suggested the 
“Shipley Plan” only in case there be no 
majority on the first signed ballet. Some 
of the critics of the daily press—with a 
nose for news, no doubt—suggested that 
everyone record his order of preference, 
majority or no majority. Such an amend- 
ment was passed. That is, if on the first 
ballot five plays are named, by various 
critics, as “best,”” we must all rate all 





five of these, in the order in which we 
think them good. 


During the course of the voting, Louis 
Kronenberger worked out a change in 
the tally, counting from 5 to 1 instead 
of from 1 to 5. This gave the winner the 
most points—not as in golf, but as in 
bowling. The idea seems to be that the 
public, when it thinks of crities with 
plays, expects us te bowl ’em over. 





JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


George Genial Nathan threw away 
seven ballots, before he could persuade 
himself to set down all five names. “I'd 
put this thirty-fifth, not fifth!” he pro- 
tested, of the drama that finally won 
the prize. He has already nominated, 
for next year’s award, the unexpected 
revival of “East Lynne.” But in his ac- 
count of the afternoon’s events, Mr. 
Nathan seems to confuse highbalis and 
blackballs. 


It might produce a further rise in 
Mr. Nathan’s risibilities to note that the 
voting amendment creates a curious lia- 
bility in what I therefore refuse to refer 
to as the “Shipley Plan.” It is possible, 
indeed not difficult, for a play to be the 
majority choice for best, yet lose in the 
proportionate voting. 


—————— 


Cirele Vote 


Let us imagine twenty-two critics 
voting. On the first ballot, five plays 
are named as best, Our illustration will 
be clear, considering only the first two 
plays. 


Twelve members of the Circle—a ma- 
jority—vote for “Annabelle Rolls Her 
Own.” It thus receives 12 ratings of 5, 
or 60 points. The other ten critics abo- 
minate the play. They put it last, at 1 
point each. Total, 70. 


Six members give first choice to 
“Nathan’s Nuggets.” 30 points. Twelve 
more, impressed by the author’s erudi- 
tion and the star’s embonpoint, give 
this tragedy second place, rating 4. This 
at once (with four votes still uncounted). 
gives “Nathan’s Nuggets” 78 points. It 
is a clear winner over the play the ma- 
jority considers best. 


Proportionate voting is a fair way of 
gleaning the general opinion, and of re 
solving a deadlock, if there is no mager- 
ity decision on the earlier ballot. 

Possible Vote, as Shown Above 
“Annabelle Rolls Her Own” 


12 (majority) .. 3%. 60 
BE cniaadiestin atten 1 19 
70 

“Nathan’s Nuggets” 
Dt dcccnnde sue 5 30 
| en ae ae Scam deaitt ie 48 
18 


This did not happen. But next season 
it might. It could easily tura the Cirele 
into a maze—a maze described by the 
title of this seasons “best” foreign play: 
“No Exit.” And the locale of “Ne Exit” 
is hell. 


=3 





Trends 


(Continued from Page Three) 


degree. Frenchmen hate Germans, and . 


a lot of them hate the British. And anti- 
Semitism, hatred of Jews, is stronger 
than ever throughout Europe. 


Britons are less afflicted with this 
blind unreasoning hatred of other 
peopies, though I found quite a few Eng- 
lishmen who can’t think objectively about 
the German problem, and there are 
Americans, too, who are good haiers. 
But British and American administra- 
tors of their zones in Germany can do 
a better job than the French or Russians 
precisely because they can approach the 
problems with some objectivity and not 
with minds fogged by fear or vengeance, 
or a desire to conquer. 


I do not refer to hatred of ideologies, 
either Nazi or Bolshevik, but to hatred 
of peoples. The Pole whose daughter 
went mad after ske was raped by a whole 
squad of Red Army soldiers, cannot 
forget nor forgive. Friends of mine 
whose parents and other relatives were 
victims of Nazi atrocities cannot think 
of the German problem as a sociological 


problem, to be solved scientifically. Jews 
eannot believe the wholesale murders at 
Oswiecem and Buchenwald were merely 
crimes of Nazi leaders. Nor can they be 
tolerant of the vile treatment accorded 
them in postwar Europe almost every- 
where. Polish Jews returning to Poland 
and then fleeing by the thousands to the 
American zone in Germany cannot forget 
their horrible experiences in Soviet 
forced labor camps or blame it solely 
upon the Communist dictatorship. 


In Asia it must be similar; the Chinese 
hate the Japanese, and the Indians I 
know in New York hate the English, 4 
do so many Jews. And of course, the 
Muslims hate the Hindus and they 
murder each other. Indonesians hate the 
Dutch; Indo-Chinese hate the Freach 
And no love is Jost between Arabs and 
Jews. 


I dowbt if ever in the world’s miserable 
history there was so much national 
hatred, or so much wuitra-nationalism, 
now. 


LOYALTY CHECKMATE 


One little question 
Comes to me: 

Who checks the checker's 
Leyalty? 


Richard Armost 
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JACK BENNY "IN PERSON” 
AND "THE BRASHER 
pPOUBLOON™ AT ROXY 


The rare personal appearance of 
Jack Benny with Phil Harris, Roch- 
ester, Marjorie Reynolds and The 
Sportsmen’s Quartet, are at the 
Roxy Theatre this week. 

The screen attraction at the 
Rexy is the new 20th Century-Fox 
adaptation of Raymond Chandler’s 
pest-selle:, “The Brasher Dou- 
pleon,” starring George Montgom- 
ery and Nancy Guild. 

Mr. Benny and his radio show, 
and “The Brasher Doubloon” will 
yemain at the Roxy for a limited 
two-weeks run ending on Tuesday, 
June 3rd. 

Fer this unprecedented engage- 
ment, Jack Benny’s first on Broad- 
way im some ten years, he will pre- 
gent a new and diversified variety 
show, presenting the stars of his 


yadio show, Phil larris, Rochester } 


and The Sportsmen’s Quartet, with 
lovely singing and dancing screen 
star, Majorie Reynolds. 


JACK CARTER TO JOIN 
“CALL ME MISTER” CAST 
Jack Carter, who has previously 
made 2 mark fer hi as 2 
radio, vaudeville and night cluh 





comedian, joins the cast of “Call | 


Me Mister” at the National Thea- 
ire on Monday night, June 2nd. 
He will take over the Jules Mun- 
shin role at that time. Carter, an 
ex-GI like all the other members of 
the hit musical, saw three years 
service both here and overseas im 
the Medies, Infantry and Air 
Corps Division. This will be his 
first appearance on Broadway in a 
legitimate attraction though the 
yeung comedian is well-known as 
a stage show star, having ap 
peared at Lowe’s State, the Roxy 
and the Capitol Theatres in New 
Yerk as well as other important 
spots ever the country. 








| in eneciction with JOSHUA LOGAN 


‘A REWARDING COMEDY” 
—Barnes, Herald Tribune 


aiid 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRNSHA 
Directed by MR. LOGAN 


MUSIC BOX, 45 St. W. of B'way 
Evs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat + 


“MASTERFUL... 
ENTRANCING” 
—Hawkins, World-Telegram 


HELEN HAYES 


a 
a Meg %, 4 ” 
A New Comedy by ANITA LOOS 


Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


BROADNURST THEA., 44.St. W. of B 
Bves, 8:40 © Matinees Wed. & Set, 2:4 


“A SURE FIRE HIT’ 
—Coleman, Mirror 


ta The Musical Smash 


“AME GET YOUR GUN” 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
Cook by T ond 


GAPERIAL THEA,, 45 St. West of 8’ way 
Ev. 8130. Mar. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 ~ 


~~ 
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trade unions and fra | 
organizations are re 
quested when planning theater | 
varties to do so through Ber. | 
j.ard Feinman, Manager of the | 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL | 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL. | 
‘onguin 4-4622, New Leader | 
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SHORTY SHEROCK AND 
BAND AT PALISADES PARK— 
ALSO HOBBY CONTEST 


Shorty Sherock and his “college 
tune” orchestra headline the free 
stage presentation at Palisades 
Amusement Park, N. J. opposite 
‘the 125th Street ferry, this Satur- 
day and Sunday, May 24th and 
25th. Shorty and his band are 
making their debut at Palisades 
Amusement Park after a tour of 
college proms and one night stands 
along the New England coast. 
Shorty and the orchestra will play 
tor the free stage shows held twice 
daily and for free dancing in the 
Palisades Park outdoor dancing 
Casino on beth nights. Featured 
with Shorty and the band is levely 
Elayne Trent as vocalist. 

The Casco Miniature Model 
Contest scheduled for Saturday 
afternoon, May 24th at 4 P.M. 
has already drawn hundreds of 
hobbyists from all sections of New 
York and New Jersey. 
hobbyists, and many more who are 


These | 


@RAY MILLAND AND 


TERESA WRIGHT IN 
NEW PARAMOUNT FILM 


“The Imperfect Lady,” now at 
the Paramount Theatre, is headed 
by Academy Award winners Ray 
Milland and Teresa Wright, sup- 
ported by a list of players that 
ineludes Sir Cedrie Hardwicke, 
Virginia Fields, Anthony Quinn, 
Reginald Owen, Melville Cooper 
and Rhys Williams. 

The film deals with the romantie 
adventures of a woman whose past 
affects the lives of two men as 
well as herself. In one of the 
picture’s lighter moments Virginia 
Field makes her bow as a screen 
singer with a variety number en- 
titled . “Piecadilly Tilly.” Karl 
Timberg, producer, wrote the 
screen play. Lewis Allen directed. 

In person the Paramount pre- 
sents Buddy. Clark, The Moder- 
naires, Jan Murray, the Aero- 
maniacs and Boyd Raeburn and 
his orchestra as an extra added 
attraction. 











CRIFERION THEATRE 
PLAYS HOST TO CAST 
OF "FINIANS’S RAINBOW™ 


expected te enter during the final 
week will all be competing for 
the grand first prize which will be 
a latest model electro-toel kit de- 
|signed by Casco engineers. In 





addition to the grand first prize 
there will be other prizes for 
hobbyists of all ages. Any hobbyist 
interested in entering the event 
need just report to the administra- 
i tien building at Palisades Amuse- 
| ment Park on Saturday afternoon, 
, May 24th at 3:30 P.M. 


| KATE SMITH 
| RECEIVES ARTS AWARD 





; ‘Fhe American Brotherheod of | 
| the National Conference of Chris- | 

tians and Jews today announced | 
| the 1947 Arts and Seienees awards | 


of recognition to women making 
positive contributions te improving 
human relations and welfare. 

The Arts Award recipient is 
Kate Smith, outstanding radio star, 
| entertainer and commentator, The 


| 





Science citation went to Dr. Flor- | 


ence Sabin, leading woman in the 
field of medicine, first .woman 


eleeted to the Ameriean Academy | 


ef Science and first woman mem- 
ber of the Rockefeller Institute. 

The awards will be presented to 
. Miss Smith and Dr. Sabin at a 
national luncheon to be held in 
Chicago, Ill. on Tuesday June 10th, 
| The American Brotherhood move- 
. ment is sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
| which was founded in 1928 by 
| Charles Evans Hughes, former 
| Chief Justice of the United States 
| Supreme Ceurt, Newton D. Baker, 
| late Secretary of War under Wood- 
|row. Wilson and S. Parkes Cad- 
man, late famed Congregational 
minister. 

Last year’s awards were given 
te Dr. Lise Meitner, the European 
scientist who isolated Uranium 
235, and actress Kathrine Cornell. 


Loew’s Criterion Theatre played 
host to the entire cast of the Trish 
musical fantasy, “Finian’s Rain- 
bow,” last Thursday. The stage 
musieal is headed by sueh featured 
players as Ella Logan, Albert 
Sharpe, Donald Richards, and 
David Wayne, who were the hon- 
ored guests at the showing of 


drama, “Odd Man Out.” 

As the background ef the film, 
is set in Belfast and features many 
members of the famous 
Abbey Theatre players, the “Fin- 





i 


a tribute from the Irish of the 
| stage to the Irish of the screen. 


} 


| CLINTON DEMONSTRATES 
| MAGIC OVER TELEVISION 


| Frank Clinton, first viee presi- 
dent of the Society of American 
Magicians will demonstrate the 
more diffieult techniques involved 
| in the average magician’s bag of 
tricks, when he visually performs 
| them step by step over WABD 
| (Television) every Friday night 
| at 8:30. Noted internationally tor 
his solution to the famous egg 
standing trick (At a certain hour 
;of New Year’s day an egg will 
|remain upright), he will alse 
|} answer any honest query mailed 
| to the station on fortune telling, 
| spiritualism, hypnotism or allied 
| fakery. Sponsor of the program 
| will be the Magic Carpet firm of 
i this city, and that’s a fact. 





' 
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Scandal seeks 
her out... 
even on her 
Wedding Night! 


RAY MILTAND - TERESA WRIGHT 


nm 





*heztrical Department. 7 East | 
‘Sth Street. New York City 
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‘ ANOTHER TOP SHOW AT 
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KARL TUNDERG 
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James Mason in the new English! 


ian’s Rainbow” cast have organ- | 
ized @ booster club fer the felmw as, 


At Palisades Park 





iShorty Sherock whe with his or- 


ens at Paramount 
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Kate Smith 





Miss Smith was selected by the 
American Brotherhood fer her out- 
tanding efforts m unifying Amer- 





chestra will appear at Palisad 





Amusement Park, N. J., opposite ica, for helpmg toe build a better 
the 125th Street Ferry, this Satwr-| understanding among all peoples, 
day and Sunday, May 24 and 25,/| and for lending the influence of her 
playing for the free stage shew | Program, “Kate Srvith Speaks,” te 


on both nights. 
paacmman —prenentgunsonsecea 
VIOLET CARLSON 
PENNING MEMOIRS 

Violet Carison, famous Arthur 
| Hammerstein and Shubert oper- 


| etta cemedienne who starred in 
such melodic hits as, “The 








Dublin | Nisktingale” “The Red Robe” and 


| “Sweet Adelaine” will soon publish 
a beek of her memoirs titled “I 
Sang Loud.” The complete manu- 
script is in the hands of McIntosh 
,; and Otis, literary agents, and as 


| soon as galley proofs and beek 


plates ean be cleared it should be 
rolling off the Sherwood Press of 
Milwaukee and into the bookstands 
of the nation. 





BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
ANNOUNCES COMING 
ATTRACTIONS 


Six outstanding film attractions 
have been definitely set for early 
showing at the Brooklyn Para- 
mount eatre, according to Man- 
ager Gene Pleshette. Folle ing 
the eurrent engagement o° Bob 
Hepe and Dorethy Lameur in “My 
Favorite Brunette,” Alan Ladd will 
be seen with Gail Russell and Wil- 


presentations twice daily and for | 
free dancing in the Park Casino; 





| the Gian-Carlo Menotti 


important national causes. 





liam Bendix in “Calcutta.” Sue- 
ceeding pictures are “The Imper- 
tect Lady” with Ray Milland and 
Teresa Wright; “Dear Ruth” with 
William Holden and Joan Caul- 
field; “Perils of Pauline” with 
Betty Hutton; “Welcome Stranger” 
with Bing Crosby and Barry Fitz 
gerald; “Desert Fury” with Jehan 
Hodiak and Lizabeth Scott, and 
“Variety Girl” with a cast includ- 
ing many of the top stars en the 
Paramount Pictwres roster. 





RADIO RIGHTS TO 
"THE TELEPHONE” SOLD 
The rights for the first radie 
performance of “The Telephone,” 
musical 
play which is the curtain raiser 
te “The Medium” at the Ethel 
Barrymore Theatre, have been 
sold to the-Columbia Breadeasting 
System. The musical sketch, which 
received considerably fine critical 
attention, will have its radio pre- 
miere on May 28th on the “Invita- 
tion te Musie” program at 11:30 
P.M. The principal singers will be 
Winifred Smith and William 
Gephrat and they will be accom- 
panied by the CBS Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of 
Alfredo Antonini. 








ZIEGFELD 





“TREMENDOUSLY EXCITING AND ENCHANTING.”—Atkinson, Times 





54th Street and 6th Ave. 


- CI 5-5200. 
Prices Mon. thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 
Matinees: Thursday and Saturday at 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


- Evenings 6:30. 
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THE BRASHER DOUBLOON 
GEORGE MONTGOMERY - 


20th Century-Fox 


Doors Open Daily 9:30 A. M. ROXY 7th AVE. & 50th St. 
EARLY AND LATE COMPLETE SHOWS! 


14 DAYS ONLY! 
Limited Engagement 


JACK BENNY 

- ROCHESTER 
Marjorie Reynolds 

Jack Benny's Sportsmen's Quartet 
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NANCY GUILD 

















LETTERS 








To the Editor 





Liberalism and Pragmatism 


From MATTHEW A. McKAVITT 


should bring you a flood of protesting letters. If you don’t receive many repartees, 


"Tite letter to the editor captioned “Our Real Liberals,” by John C. Granbery, 


then your real liberal readers lack zeal, or far too many of your readers don’t 
read The New Leader thoroughly enough to get the point—including Mr. Granbery. 
%t just goes to show you, Mr. Editor and staff, that although you may be sick and 
tired of the subject of Communism, you must keep plugging away trying to convince 


all of your readers that a Communist of any variety, party member or mental member, 


is an agent of Moscow, the center of a 
base culture as dangerous as the Nazism 
gf Berlin. 

Granbery should know that there is no 
freedom in error, If a Communist in 
Russia believes in the base philosophy 
that man can live by bread alone, that 
you can lie to attain your ends, that the 
gtate is not the servant of the people, 
that the United States must be destroyed 
to make way for Russian Communist 
power to rule over all the earth, that 
slave camps, one political party, and no 





all right, that parents cannot control 
the edueation of their children, that all 
art must be infused with political propa- 
ganda and that only bloody revolution 
ean bring peace and prosperity to man— 
then a Communist in this now United 
States believes the same thing, a fellow- 
traveler must approve of such diabolical 
beliefs and practices, and by no stretch 
of the imagination can such person be 
called liberal. 

Our founding fathers stated the Amer- 


Franklin and John Adams. That phi- 
losophy is contained in the second para- 
graph of The Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The entire world can build a true 
democracy on these principles. 

Our founding fathers believed that in 
spite of man’s weak nature, these princi- 
ples would work. They,have worked— 
for the most part. It certainly is 
“strange and illogical” for Communists 
to champion civil liberties That is part 
of their technique of perfidy. That tech- 
nique has been exposed constantly in the 
stalwart pages of The New Leader. 

Granbery says that on “pragmatic 
grounds” he will not cast them out. 
These men had better be spot-lighted or 
they will toss all true liberals vut. Does 
Granbery want to be “pragmatically” 
kicked into a slave pen? Does he want 
to continue to write, to speak, to assem- 


i 


If he’ cherishes the good in Americay 
life he should remember that.a 


worse than a malignant tumor. Our ~ 
surgeons save life by removing tumors 

We can only rebuild a war-weary 
world on ideals based on logic. 
being “pragmatic.” Only the ideal ig 
practical, pragmatic. Let’s be practical, 


Granbery. Is it practical to play with © 


on 
q 


a false 
idea, a false fact, a false principle j + 


That igs 


a 


rattlesnakes when you know they earry- * 
a poisonous bite? Disraeli said, “Justice” 


is truth in action.” -We cannot tolerate 
perfidy and keep America free. The 


serum to be used for the poisonous bite “ 


of the Communist political rattlesnake * 


is the philosophy contained in the Dec. 


‘ 


laration of Independence, plus a great ~ 


spotlight. on beliefs and believers alien 
tv that philosophy. 


Let’s preach these “inalienable rights” 


and condemn those who feign a love of 


civil liberties while they approve of and. f 


work with a bloody regime which denies _ 


control, 
D. &; 


. « * 


Washington, 


Fditor’s Note: This is but one of a 
number of letters, similar in view, that 








free trade unions must supplant Amer- ican philosophy, written by Thomas ble with others in order to uphold these we have received on the subject. We in- 
fgan democratic ideals, that sabotage is Jefferson and approved by Benjamin ideals of our founding fathers? vite further comment. 


Hansen and Full Employment 


From WILLIAM ROSE 


I SEE by Alfred Braunthal’s review 
(April 5) of Alvin H. Hansen’s new book 
that the “foremost American economist” 
rejects such simple approaches to the 
phenomena of boom-bust and unemploy- 
ment as 100 percent bank reserves and 
consumer bonuses. Apparently Hansen 
gets the same fun out of economics as 
Rube Goldberg gets out of ink. 

All the evidence, as distinguished from 
economists’ compulsions to devise ad- 
ministrative complexities and the ma- 
chinery to cope with them, establishes 
the banker’s power to create and destroy 
money as the central cause of the credit- 
eycle. I won’t impose on your erudition 
by quoting authorities, unless you insist. 
At the same time, it should be self- 
evident that the one-third of the nation 
that is “ill-clothed, ill-fed and _ ill- 
housed,” and sometimes ill-tempered, will 
buy any perceptible surplus if that sec- 
tion has the money to pay for it. The 


money in the hands of the whole popula- 
tion must reflect the volume of ‘goods, 
services and investments which the whole 
population can bring to market. That is 
the present situation. Braunthal admits 
that there is full employment now with- 
out Hansen’s economic wonderland. He 
does not, howover, give reasons, other 
than by vague reference to a “classical 
inflationary post-war boom.” 

It is true that the condition is still 
inflationary. The significant point is 
that there is no shortage of money in 
relation to the volume of wanted goods 
available. There is, it is admitted, an 
excess of money flowing to consumers, 
but theoretically there need not be. Full 
employment, if I read economic history 
accurately, occurs at the point where the 
volume of money in the hands of con- 
sumers and investors is sufficient to take 
all goods—both capital goods and con- 
sumer goods—off the market as they 
appear. 

I would question the central factor in 


the Keynes-Hansen theory that unem- 
ployment comes when savings exceed in- 
vestment. That, to me, is like saying 
that unemployment comes when, as 
Calvin Coolidge once remarked, “a great 
many people are unemployed.” Natu- 
rally, after the depression starts, excess 
income from the strata still unaffected 
seriously will pile up. There is no sense 
in inducing greater production when in- 
ventories begin to accumulate and prices 
fall. But if the consumers, i.e., all of 
us, were endowed with the fresh manu- 
factures of money Hansen would later 
give to some of us, the unemployed, and 
added to the stream, concurrent with 
production increases, the depression 
would not set in, and savings would flow 
normally into investment. 

If the Keynesians can point to a piling 
up of savings, say in the prosperous 
days of 1922-1929, I can point to Harold 
G. Moulton’s discovery that investment 
is financed, not by savings alone, but by 
new bank-money, to the extent of about 


50 percent. 
100 percent basis, and only “genuine” 
savings were available, it might just be 
possible that there would not only be no 
excess savings, but a chronic shortage, 
and the whole Keynes-Hansen theory 
would be as dead as Soviet Democracy. 
If there would still be an excess of 
savings after the banks were on the 
100 percent basis and each consumer 
received a compensatory “National 
Dividend” of new money (not preen- 
backs), the present scale of income tax- 
ation would probably more than take 
care of it. If not, there is still Hansen's 
variable income tax. I will go that far 
with him, but no further. 


I am inclined to believe that. if invest- 
ment had to depend entirely on voluntary 
savings, it would be necessary to reduce 
all taxation in order to maintain an ade- 
quate eapital fund in dynamic North 
America. 


Vancouver, B. C. 





The Randolph Educational Fund 


From HARRY J. CARMAN 


Suortiy the Carnegie Hall 
concert-forum in of A. Philip 
Randolph in 1944, the A. Philip Randolph 
established to 


after 
honor 
Educational Fund was 
provide means for the use of educational 
techniques to promote better race rela- 
tions. 

Since that time the seven trusives of 
the Fund, under the chairmanship ot A. 
Philip Randolph, studied the field to 
determine wat kind of project should be 


the major emphasis of the Fund. After 
eareful study, the point of emphasis 
chosen was an_ interracial summer 


school, which would bring together young 
people from all parts of the country to 
study for factory, farm and community. 


In addition to establishing this project, 
0 pregnant with possibility of a better 
world, the Fund has aided other projects. 

Often when deploring the purveyors 
of hatred, we may forget that this world 
is to very great measure just what we 
make it. To what extent did the victims 
of fascism create their own fate in 
Italy, Germany or Japan? What kind of 
fate are we shaping for ourselves in 
these United States? 

We can influence tomorrow’s world. 
Inactive dollars, when given to the A. 
Philip Randolph Educational Fund, will 
become active agents, building a society 
free of hatred and bigotry. Contribu- 


14 


tions should be sent to the Fund at 
21 Claremont Ave., New York 27, N. Y. 
New York City. 


WALLACE AND APPEASEMENT 
From FRANK R. CROSSWAITH 


Chairman, Negro Labor Committee 





Mev, like Henry Wallace and others, 
who support the Communist Party and 
its fellow-travelers, on the ground that 
the policy toward Russia which they so 
noisily advocate will lead to peace, are 
tragically mistaken. They advocate the 
policy of appeasement. 

Russia is a totalitarian «dictatorship 
and is guilty of aggression. Either di- 
rectly or through her puppets she is now 
making demands on Greece and Turkey 
for the surrender of territory. She has 
seized all or part of the territory of 
Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland and Rumania. 
She has’ also seized effeetive economic 
control over part of China. 

Experience with Nazi Germany shows 
conclusively that appeasement of the 
demand of an aggressive totalitarian 
dictatorship leads not to peace but to 
war. Those who, like Wallace and the 
Communists, are so mistakenly urging us 
to follow the path of appeasement with 
Russia, are in fact urging in the name 
of peace a policy that makes inevitably 
for war. 

New York City. 


SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

National Executive Committee: Met 
in New York City last week-end and 
received the report of its sub-committee 
which held conferences with a similar 
committee of the Socialist Party on the 
possible merger of both organizations. 
A full, frank, and lengthy discussion was 
held. -A motion was adopted that the 
committees of both organizations con- 
tinue their meetings for the clarification 
of positions of the S.D.F. and S.P. on 
foreign affairs in the light of recent 
developments and of political action. ... 


Radio talks are being prepared by 
Algernon Lee, Liston M. Oak, Esther 
Friedman, and August Claessens for 


transcriptions to be used in a number of 
cities. These will be advertised with 
considerable space in the local press and 
will be followed by organizational meet- 
ings. ... Summer Camps: S.D.F. speak- 
ers are being obtained for lectures at 
various camps during the summer 
months The National Office is ready to 
meet all requests and scores of lecturers 
are available. Write the S.D.F., Room 
200, 7 EF. 15th St., New York 3, N. Y 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 50th Anniversary 
Celebration of Jewish Daily Forward, 
June 14 and 15. 
NEW YORK CITY 

City Convention: June 7-8, at the Rand 
School. Branches must hasten to elect 
delegates and present resolutions and 
proposals. Subcommittees are being 
elected and preparations made for a 
fruitful convention. . . . Wm. Karlia 
Branch is arranging a social evening to 


—— = = 


celebrate the seasons’ successful activities 
and to welcome the many new members, 
. Algernon Lee speaks every Saturday 
evening at 9:30 p. m. over station WEVD, 
. August Claessens speaks at the 


Group, 150 W. 85th St., 8:30 p. m., Sun- 
day, May 25. Topic: “Is Selfishness a 
Menace to Social Progress?”... August 


Claessen’s East Bronx Branch: Meeting 
Monday, May 26, 8:30 p. m., 862 E. Tre- 
mont Ave. ... Hillquit. Branch, of Mid- 
wood and Brighton, meets Tuesday, May 
28, 8:50 p. m., at 189 Neptune Avenue, 
Brooklyn. August Claessens will report 
on N.E.C. meeting and plans for activi- 
ties in neighborhood. 
Branch mourns the loss of Morris Jablon, 
and Anna Steinberg, two valuable meni- 
bers who died recently. . . . Unveiling of 
monument to Louis B. London, Sunday, 
June 8, 11 a. m., 
terq, Richmond Hill, L. I... . Banquet 
to Issac M. Schiff on his 60th birthday, 
Auspicies, Debs Branch of the S.D.Fs 
Debs Branch 665, W.C., and Reunion of 
Old Timers, Friday, June 6, 7 p. My 
Hotel George Washington. Make reser- 
vations with August Claessens, treasuret. 





A Twentieth Century Fund survey re 
veals that New York State had one phy- 
sician for every 597 persons in 1940, 
while Mississippi had only one for every 
1,784, ° = ° 

A Twentieth Century Fund report esti- 
mates that 40 to 50 percent of farm elec- 
tric power is used for irrigation, 50 per 
cent for household appliances and 20 to 
80 percent for lighting barns and operat- 
ing such small equipment as pumps and, 
milking machines. 
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ary Capacy in the struggle for Socialism aimed 
t ig fe abridge the freedom and the equality 
 ié f the individual in the labor movement 
cal, order to turn him into a robot that 
vith owould follow the leader blindly. The For- 
ry qward fought the anarchist movement be- 
tice’ ageause in its early stages it preached the 
rate octrine of “the worse, the -better” and 
The at, hence, the worker should not seek 
bite “gthe improvement of his lot under the 
ake “geapitalist system. More recently The 
ec. “Forward bent its greatest efforts to com- 
‘eat “agbat Communism, beeause it denied the 
lien > findividual his rights and his freedom 
Send ridiculed the higher moral precepts 
» Mfof the dignity and equality of man. 
ee ‘ *” *« ” 
a) F 
and TE] HE striving of The Forward for the 
ness spiritual advancement of the Jewish 
ary .Bwasses, the enhancement of their human 
Aidignity, their integration as democratie 
«fand freedom-loving people, determined 
«fits editorial methods no less than its so- 
«sfcial and political policies. The writers 
hal ofon its editorial staff were never guilty of 
t Acondescencion. No writer on The For- 
nee ward ever assumed the attitude of the 
- leader,” whom the reader is expected to 
——= (Bfollow blindly. The primary rule, which 


2st 
ary 
uce 
de- 
rth 








must be observed by every member of 
Hihe writing staff, is lucidity of expression 
Ain language completely intelligible to the 
‘fyeader. Another editorial rule is to pre- 
kent information and comment in the 
“Pight of truth, logic and sincerity and 
thus convinee its readers. To be sure, 
“there seems to be no better way of mak- 
ing another human being realize his own 
dignity than for the writer to approach 
Thim as an equal and speak to him as 
‘fsuch, 

Throughout the years The Forward 
ifexcelled in its educational features and 
in the literature it published. Indeed, it 
was at all times much more than a mere 
Bdisseminator of news. In a real sense, 
Bit served as a medium of scholarship and 
as a publication where the best in literary 
‘A fiction could be found. A cursory perusal 
fo! the volumes of The Forward for the 
last fifty years will show that this news- 
paper had serialized works that would 
fll a whole library. Nine-tenths of the 
feeative writing that was produced in 
America by Yiddish writers had its first 
publication in the columns of The For- 
ward. Furthermore, The Forward pub- 
lished Yiddish translations of some of 
ifthe best works by American writers as 
ell as by writers of many other lands. 
very book of significance was discussed 
length in the columns of this news- 
per. The Forward has published ex- 
M“Mmsive series of articles representing 
mplete volumes in every field of intel- 
tual endeavor: history, biography, the 
focial sciences, natural history, ete. For 
i time The Forward carried a weekly 
feature-page entitled “The Written Col- 
kege,” offering extensive courses in many 
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togof: The Jewish Daily Forward 


subjects commensurate with the best 
standards of higher education. 

The Forward was established for the 
purpose of improving the lot of the 
Jewish masses through economic and po- 
litieal means and to enrich their lives 
spiritually and intellectually. Through- 
out the years it never faltered in the 
pursuit of these aims. 

The principle of practical idealism 
served The Forward as its guide in ap- 
proaching the problem of Jewish na- 
tionalism and Jewishness in general, 
During its early years its attitude to- 

_ ward both was negative. Most of the 
founders and builders of The Forward 
had received their political education in 
movements and in. eireles where na- 
tionalism was considered reactionary 
and religious faith was viewed as fana- 
ticism. But, before long, it changed its 
attitude toward both. First, it ceased 
attacking them. As true Social Demo- 
crats, those who shaped the policies of 
The Ferward have come to recognize 
that religion concerns the individual’s 
soul and conscience and it was wrong 
to tie it up with the political and eco- 
iomie struggles. They also realized that 
Zionism in its essence was the expres- 
sien ef a deep-seated striving for the lib- 
eration of the Jewish people from per- 
secution and inferiority of status, and 
to secure for it a normal existence among 
the peoples of the world. These con- 
sideration led The Forward to desist 
from attacking either religion or Zionism 

At a later period, when Zionism had 
evolved from an idealistic dream into 
a partial reality with Jewish settlements 
and institutions in Palestine that posed 
problems requiring the aid and coopera- 
tion of Jews everywhere, The Forward 
gave its most sympathetic concern. 
Once again the principle of practical 
idealism asserted itself. The practical 
and constructive work in Palestine proved 
worthy of every kind of support, if for 
no other reason than that it was bring- 
ing about the physical and spiritual re- 
habilitation of great numbers of people, 

All this is the living expression of the 
spirit of The Forward and of its basie 
principles. The initial purpose for which 
it was created was to save the immigrant 
Jewish working population from the in- 
fiuence and domination of dictatorial 
leadership. And it kept up the good fight 
for practical achievements and spiritual 
advancement throughout the years. It 
helped the Jewish masses gain a greater 
measure of material security and reach 
a high intellectual level. It taught them 
the appreciation of democratic Socialism 
and practical idealism and their applica- 
tion to the problems of the day. If The 
Forward remains unchallenged in its 
position as the largest and most in- 
fluential Jewish newspaper in America, 
it is due to the soundness of its founda- 
tion that was laid half a century ago. 
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t more critical Farish became of the 

Partisans and the more dubious of their 

evidence” about Chetnik collaboration 

‘With Nazis. Toward the end of June, 

44, he submitted a summary report 

tvering his experience. He described 

*fhe events that had led him to revise 

is earlier estimate of the Chetniks, and 

he protested against the fclly of sup- 

rting one Yugoslav faction against 
nother. 

Wolff might have mentioned that 

fatish’s final conclusions were hardly 

h consonance with his initial impres- 

‘Pons. But since Wolff would have found 

me diffeulty in integrating this in- 

mation with his chosen thesis that 

ihailovich did collaborate with the Ger- 

fs, he conveniently ignores Farish’s 

tal reports. In this way Wolff demon- 

tes how it is possible for a deskeof- 

‘r with editorial propensities. to per- 

completely the significance of the 

ity of Intelligence on file. 
of *- 7 


ne Report of Captain Mansfield 
OLFF also quoted from the report 
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of Captain Walter Mansfield, member 
of the American Military Mission to 
Mihailovich, to support his thesis that 
Mihailovich was a collaborator. Mans- 
field was traveling with a Chetnik 
escort when they met with a German 
patrol. The Chetnik officer identified 
himself, and the Germans let them pass. 
This is the only incident quoted by 
Wolff from the report of Captain 
Mansfield. 

During his six months with the Chet- 
niks, Captain Mansfield witnessed as 
much action against the enemy as did 
any Americap officer with the Partisans 
over a similar period of time. In one 
place, however, Captain Mansfield came 
across a Chetnik commander who told 
him frankly that he was being hard 
pressed by the Partisans, and since he 
couldn’t fight both the Germans and the 
Partisans, he had negotiated a truce 
with the local German command. It was 
in the territory of this commander that 
the incident described by Wolff occurred. 

Wolff completely ignored the 69 pages 
of the report that dealt with numerous 
Chetnik actions against the enemy and 
enemy reprisals against the Chetniks— 


and adduced as evidence against Mihailo- 
vich the one page describing the solitary 
accommodation by a minor Chetnik 
commander. 

* * a, 


The Reports of the 
McDowell Mission 


‘Wourr quoted the experience of Colo- 


nel Robert McDowell, Chief of the final 
American Mission to Mihailovich. “Colo- 
nel McDowell, who was sent to Mihailo- 
vich in the late summer of 1944,” wrote 
Wolff, “found himself within a very 
short time after his arrival at Mihailo- 
vich’s seeret HQ, talking in person to 
Neubachers’ right-hand man, Staerker, 
whe had come to the HQ for a dis- 
cussion.” 

He tells the story as though Staerker 
was in the habit. of making regular 
calls at Mihailovich’s secret HQ to dis- 
cuss collaboration, and that Colonel Mc- 
Dowell, arriving unexpectedly, found 
himself in the midst of a Mihailovich- 
Staerker tea-party. Colonel McDowell 
himself has reported: 

“German officials made contact with 
the undersigned for the purpose of 
discussing the surrender of the Ger- 
man forces. ... The undersigned was 
instructed to listen and to transmit 
any German offer. ... The under- 
signed had two meeting with Staerker. 
As the General [Mihailovich] was 
with the undersigned both prior to 


and after these interviews, there could 

have been no opportunity fer the 

General to have had private meetings 

with Staerker.” 

Colonel McDowell, the ablest and 
most experienced allied officer to be 
sent inte Yugoslavia during the war 
(and a New Deal democrat to boot) ws 
convinced, on the basis of everything i.2 
saw, that Mihailovich was a loyal ari 
worthy ally. But Robert Lee Wolff, read- 
ing the McDowell reports, concludes in 
same strange manner that they, tov, 
bear out the charge of collaboration. 


* * * 


The lesson of Yugoslavia has been too 
costly to bear repetition. It is esseni al 
that the Military Intelligence organiza- 
tions of the democratic countries purge 
themselves of everyone whe is afflicted 
with sympathy either for the Fascist er 
the Soviet system. Pro-totalitarian sym- 
pathies should be recognized for what 
they are: a disease of the intellect that 
renders the bearer constitutionally in- 
capable of objective judgment or intel- 
lectual honesty. The diseased should 
not be persecuted. But they must be 
kept out of positions of responsibility 
where their warped perceptive powers 
and unnatural loyalties make them a 
danger to the community. We do not 
deprive alcoholics of their rights as 
citizens—but there is a regulation pre- 
venting them from becoming bus-drivers. 
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‘lere’s What LABOR and NATION 
‘Offers You In Its May-June Issue: 


© The Labor War in the Pentagon 
..-by Donald B. Robinson 


® Brookings Institution "Fixes" 
Facts to Anti-Union Ends 
... by Senator Wayne L. Morse 


®@ AFL-CIO Unity— What Kind, to 
What End 
... by J. B. S. Hardman 


® Sufficient Unto Himself Is the 
Coal Digger 
... by Walter N. Polakov 


@ Five "Publics" the Polls Don't 
... by C. Wright Mills 


® Machiavellis Plentiful in Italy 
... by Melton S. Davis 


The articles listed above are only a few of the 
many interesting features appearing in the cur- 
rent issue of Labor and Nation. 


Labor and Nation is the intimate magazine of 
trade unionism. Its contributors write of the field 
at first hand—its articles are factual, timely and 


Labor and Nation is published bi-monthly by the 
Inter-Union Institute. It is an independent, non- 
factional publication of information and analysis. 


Start your subscription with the current issue, The 
price is $5.00 for one year or $9.00 for two years. 


LABOR and NATION 


DEPT. A, 15 AMSTERDAM AVENUE | 
NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 









































Europe’s Last Chance 
INSTON CHURCHILL’S recent appeal for 


-European unity was a great speech delivered 

in a great cause. Not since the superb Fulton 

address in the spring of 1946 has the former British 

Prime Minister spoken with such passion, fire and 

convincing eloquence. No one who has walked through 

¥the sombre rvins of the ghost cities of Central Europe, 

where bats and rats, owls and weasels have taken over 

what were once human habitations will feel that 

Churchill was indulging in the slightest rhetorical ex- 
aggeration when he said: 

“What is Europe now? It is a rubble heap, a 
charnel house, a breeding ground of pestilence 
and hate. .. . Has Europe’s mission come to an 
end? Has she nothing to give to the world but 
the contagion of the Black Death?” 

And there was farsighted magnanimity in his 
plea for an end of “that long trail of hatred and 
retaliation which has already led us all, victors 
and vanquished alike, into the pit of squalor, 
slaughter and ruin.” 

li is usually said that Churchill was a great war 
leader who was unsuited for the tasks of peace and 
reconstruction. There is some truth in this observa- 
tion; but it also calls for certain deservations. Chur- 
chill’s voice rang out like an inspiring trumpet call 
when Britain and its overseas Dominions and posses- 
sions stood almost alone against triumphant Nazism. 
In the Second. World War, as in the First, Churchill's 
vast energy was a great asset to the Allied cause. 

Churchill’s views on empire and on economics were 
repudiated by the majority of the British voters in the 
election two years ago. But in making himself a 
crusader for a united Europe he is devoting his talents, 
energy and eloquence, to the achievement of a non- 
party objective which Prime Minister Attlee has vigor- 
ously endorsed, which would be the logical culmina- 
tion of the foreign policy of Ernest Bevin. 

* 


a * 


Tue dismal record of two years of false peace has 
proved that Europe can never be restored in an at- 
mosphere of nationalist hates and feuds, unnatural 
economic barriers and vivisection of some of its 
normally most prosperous industrial regions. A vast 
economic blood transfusion in the shape of American 
loans, credits and grants will not and cannot save 
Europe, so long as present fantastic conditions prevail. 

Of course American financial and economic aid 
will be needed. But this aid will be like powering water 
into a sieve unless Europeans receive both encourage- 
ment and opportunity to help themselves. The most 
obvious and imperative step in this direction is to 
strike off all shackles from German non-military pro- 
duction and give the German people, reduced to a 
mass of beggared paupers under past occupation 
policies, both the obligation and the chance to earn 
their own living, instead of looking to foreign doles 
as the only salvation from starvation. 

All Europe will benelit when more German coal 
will flo wto the factories of France, Italy, Switzerland 
and other countries in need of fuel, when there can 
be a normal exchange of Greek and Turkish fruit and 
tobacco for German machinery. And all Europe will 
benefit when more countries will follow the good ex- 
ample set by Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
burg. which are ratifying a customs union. 

Only some form of closer economic association be- 
tween the countries. of western and central Europe, 
making possible mutually advantageous pooling of 
resources, can make the Truman policy of peacefully 
containing Soviet Communism realistic and workable. 
The move toward European union can begin most 
profitably in the economic and cultural fields. Later 
will come the closer political connections, the common 
sense of European patriotism and European destiny 
which would be such an admirable insurance against 
new wars arising from old quarrels or out of the weak- 
ness of a divided and impoverished Europe. 

The European union would have to begin with the 
free countries outside the Soviet sphere of influence. 
Its power of attraction, one might hope, would be so 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








strong as to lead to breakaway’ movements in the 
vassal states of the Soviet empire. A united Europe, 
under non-totalitarian leadership, represents Amer- 
ica’s best chance of achieving a world of freedom, 
order and security. It represents Europe’s last chance 
to survive as a politically independent, economically 
prosperous and humanely civilized part of the globe. 
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A Piece of Bad Reporting 
Nor a day goes by that the German papers 


do not openly sneer at the Military Government 
for its ‘failure’ to maintain the bread ration at 
450 grams daily (almost one pound) while the. 
French ration is 250 and the lialian 200.... The 
assumption on their (the Germans’) part that it is 
their natural right to be fed and clothed by the 
United States and Britain while the other Allies 


struggle for existence.” ... Despatch from Berlin 





“Nearly 45 percent of the people in the Ruha 
hold ration cards that have not been honored in 
the printed squares that call for meat, butter, 
other cereals and potatoes. When the diet of such 
a large group is confined to three pounds of* 
bread a week, plus the possible addition of half 
a pound of spinach and a half pound of fish, it’ 
is comparatively easy to understand the effects.” 
... Despatch from Diisseldorf by Edward A. Mor. 
row in The New York Times of May 18. 





There is not the slightest doubt, on the basis 
_ other information, that Mr. Morrow, not Mr. Clar 
is the accurate reporter. At no time under the ¢ 
cupation has the German bread ration approximate 
a pound a day; and the same issue of The Timé 
printed a food chart of Europe showing that Germg 
food allotments are little more than half the ina 
quate amounts available for the French and the 
lians. There is, of course, a black market in 
many, although it is smaller than in most continent 
countries. But it is uo more reasonable to expe 
German peasants to give up foodstuffs for worthle 
currency than it is to expect French peasants to g 
.up foodstuffs for depreciated currency. And it is bof 
silly and inhuman to suggest that the Germans, 4 
long as they are bound hand and foot by the Potsd 
Agreement and the innumerable occupation restr 
tions, can hope to improve their lot exclusively 
their own exertions. 
























Anatomy of Lynching 


By Clifford Forster 


Acting Director American Civil Liberties Union 


OR the first time in recent history the American 
B peop are being given a close-up view of what 

a lynching is, how it takes place and the kind 
of people who are mixed ap in such a degrading 
spectacle. The trial of 31 men in Greenville, S.C., is 
a landmark which will undoubtedly go down in his- 
tory as a revelation of human backwardness as did 
another famous case which, however, did not involve 
criminal practices—the Scopes trial in Tennessee. To- 
day with almost clinical precision the anatomy of 
lynching is being laid open. In it we see the coward- 
ice, the viciousness, the meanness of petty men who 
have to band together to devise a violent escape from 
their drab lives. 

It is good for the honor of the South that the Gov- 
ernor, police authorities and law-enforcement officials 
have prosecuted the case vigorously." Nor forgot- 
ten, however, must be the role that the FBI has played. 
I can say from personal knowledge that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has been humiliated by its inability to 
bring to light the parties guilty of the Monroe, Ga., 
murders. If it seems incredible that they should have 
had such slight success there, let it not be forgotten 
that Georgia has a longer and blacker record of lynch- 
ings than South Carolina. But in the Greenville case 
the FBI has gone a long way to redeem tself. One 
lesson of the Greenville tragedy is obvious. It has 
been demonstrated that lynchers can be unearthed if 
local officials are on the job. 

The most important effect of these events lies out- 
side the field of crime detection and law enforcement. 
The real nature of lynching is being demonstrated 
upon a national stage and relayed to all sections of 
the country. The degrading spectacle of a large group 


of men conspiring, some of them under the influent 
of liquor, to snatch a trembling Negro from the ew 
tody of a sniveling jail-keeper should destroy 
vestige of thrill which apparently has motivated 
and other similarly frustrated little people. 

From now on every person who has read the 
counts of this trial should have—practically all 
have—a feeling of revulsion and of implacable co 
tempt for anyone who has participated in such 
affair. It should be difficult even for the most har 
bitten Southerner to be able to say with any sense { 
pride that he has ever known a person who has be 
on such a ghastly “party.” The whole complex 4 
thought and action connected with lynching has be 
forced down into the criminal world where it belon 

Something has been done, moreover, to restore th 
unity of this country. In the past many Southerné 
have resented Northern comment on lynch law as # 
have seen it applied below the Mason and Dixon lin 
We have been told that such deeply rooted region 
matters must be forever beyond our ken. This i 
sistence of many Southern writers and officials on} 
sort of regional isolationism has cut a sharp 
across the country and has tended to prolong the of 
and bitter differences which were characteristic of # 
Wac between the States. The Greenville court actid 
rises above all of this. : 

It is to the credit of our judicial system that Jud 
J. Robert Martin has dissociated himself so complett 
ly from local and racial sentiment. In his South Cait 
lina court any American would feel at home. ff 
would see operating there the same principles of la 
and justice which are recognized everywhere undé 
our Constitntion. Here is important evidence to she 
tuat old wounds are being healed, old misundersta 
ings cleared up and ancient unity restored. 

Even though the jury failed to measure up to 
opportunity, a new milestone has been reached 1 
dealing with the problem of lynching. The sha 
acquittal of the lynchers, however, stresses the 
tinuing necessity for a federal anti-Lynch law 4 
obviated. 
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